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LONGCHAMPS HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 
TP.HIS jaunty hat, which is one of the most 
popular novelties of the day, is of Manila 
straw. The brim is turned up at the left side, 
and lined with myrtle green velvet, bordered 
with three bands of old gold satin. Two shaded 
green and old gold feathers are set on the left 
side; the latter one falls over the front as shown 
in the illustration, while the other extends with- 
in the upturned brim to the back, where it meets 
the extremity of a spray of lilacs and roses, 
which is set on the right side of the hat. 





BY HIS PILLOW. 


Hieu rise the hills, with the loosestrife yellow, 
Like altars flaming along the skies ; 

The mist on the meadows, far off and mellow, 
As blue as the smoke of incense lies, 


Ali the bright spaces between them glitter, 
Life and lustre are everywhere ; 

Waters sparkle, boughs toss, wings flitter, 
Fiower-breaths follow the honeyed air. 


She knows that the summer is blest and blooming, 
With voices of birds and babies sweet; 

Yet she sees but the shadow beyond her looming, 
And hushes her heart lest he hear it beat. 


Where the deep woods are balsam shedding, 
Other women the green glooms hold ; 

On wide hill pastures the sweet-fern treading, 
Other women its spices fold. 


Other women lie on the shingle 
Where the sunbeam over the foam-wreath broods, 
And the breezes that blow from their gardens mingle 
With the wind of the great seas’ solitudes. 


In the wild recesses of héaven-kissed mountains, 
In the dew of the morning making mirth, 
Other women surprise the fountains, 
And search the secrets of ancient earth. 


For them the world is a world of pleasure; 

Joyance and langhter and song are theirs; 
Nothing is wanting to fill the measure 

That brims with the bubble of happy hours. 
But she, in the pangs of an awful quiet, 

In the heat and the blaze where no breath stirs, 
Waits for the word of the fateful fiat— 

And the heart of a nation beats with hers! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Sarurpay, Aueust 6, 1881. 
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No. 90 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPL®?, éssued 
July 19, contains an interesting article by BENSON 
J. Lossinc, on FLORA MAcponap in North 
Carolina, with a striking illustration ; an illus- 
trated article on the wonders of Coney Island ; 
the continuation of “ The Cruise of the* Ghost” ; 
several short stories, and other attractive features. 


“THE FOOT-PATH WAY.” 

ROSPEROUS America, ambitious and 

successful, has formulated a new beati- 
tude: “ Blessed are they that push, for their 
place shall be first.” Between the incom- 
ing crowd and the outgoing crowd encount- 
ering at ferry, railway car, or elevator, 
there is a struggle of different bedies to oc- 
eupy the same place which defies the sim- 
plest axiom of physics. In business, the 
rush, jostle, and drive thrust our boys into 
men’s places, and wear out our men before 
their time. In society, women grow hag- 
gard with the restless strain that gives them 
a larger visiting list, multiplying invita- 
tion cards, finer houses with more beauti- 
ful things to put in them, a showier daily 
life. 

The result is imposing and splendid. For- 
tunes are made, and often quickly made. 
They ave spent without grudging, and often 
with taste and magnificence. Entertain- 
ments are countless, the newspapers skip 
and clap their hands over the kettledrums, 
receptions, and balls of what they call “ the 
fashionable world,” while Mr. Elijah Po- 
gram, now living in Fifth Avenue, and 
strictiy following the mode, felicitates him- 
self that our young country, sir, in her so- 
cial life, may excite the emulation of Lon- 
don or Paris. 

Shall, then, a surly DioGENEs trample on 
the velvet sofa of PLaro, deriding and de- 
erying this luxury as unworthy and unre- 
publican? A wise man has said that that 
country is unfortunate whose rich are not 
prodigal, and whose poor are not saving. 
Wealth offers to the multitude much enter- 
tainment of spectacle and pageantry, which 
should, at least, be graciously accepted. 
Money is a civilizing force of unknown po- 
tency, and we owe it respect and desire. 
When it belongs to men and women who 
receive it as simply as they do the sunshine 
and free air, who value themselves no more 
for its possession, and others no less for its 
Jack, all whose habits of luxury fit them 
easily, whose splendor is but the appropriate 
garment of their essential fineness, and who, 
like minor suns, warm and brighten a wide 








atmosphere with their golden effinence, all 
beholders acknowledge the excellence of 
riches. 

Yet these very persons who make us in 
love with luxury would make us equally in 
love with plainness were their lives obscure. 
And that is the example which we are apt to 
lose sight of. It is the average lot which in 
this country above all others should be hon- 
ored and made to show a daily beauty. 
Most wealth costs too much. Not only does 
it exhaust in the winner, and often in the 
wearers, those faculties which insure its 
enjoyment, but the brutal and noisy push 
for its possession corrupts the by-standers. 
There has .srown a general notion that en- 
ergy must be fussy, and effort conspicuous, 
aud that the quiet worker is really a do- 
nothing anda nobody. Success means pub- 
licity, notoriety, newspaper mention, place, 
a following. “Mr. Blank has great abili- 
ty,” said a millionaire lately to a foreign vis- 


itor—“ great ability; but he’safailure. No 
money to speak of, and no party.” “ But,” 


replied the man of title, “ he is a ripe scholar, 
a master of the English speech, a graceful or- 
ator, an accomplished journalist, the teacher 
of political morals to thousands of pupils, a 
gentleman of spotless name. He asked me 
to a honse beautiful with books, sunshine, 
and children, where his lovely wife wel- 
comed me with distinguished grace, and I 
confess that I took him to be perhaps the 
most successful man I had seen in your 
country.” 

Virtue, culture, usefulness, domestic joys 
—ought not these to constitute success ? 
Might it not be well to stop spurring our 
lads on into a sort of ambition for which 
they are sometimes happily unfitted? Might 
we not teach our girls that the careful lim- 
iting of their desires is as likely to give 
them happiness as the determination to 
gratify them? Is there not a reticence and 
dignity of life more attractive and more no- 
ble than the fretful competition, the fever- 
ish ambition, which fillourdays? We may 
all count for one in the most hidden place, 
and the greatest of the earth can do no more. 





LAWN TENNIS COSTUMES AND 
CUSTOMS. 
“TTXHE sternest irony of fate may lie in the ful- 
fillment of one’s wishes.” A few summers 
ago all the young ladies were wishing for lawn 
tennis aprons; now they are confused and dis- 
tressed at the great plenitude of the same, and 
baffled by the bewildering number. of patterns. 
The lawn tennis dress made of flannel, short and 
belted in at the waist like a blouse, was not 
thought to be sufficiently distinctive; so the 
young maidens determined to introduce color and 
variety by means of aprons, which also should 
have outside pockets to hold the balls, gloves, 
etc. The most startling and effective are made 
of scarlet Surah, embroidered in white with the 
emblems of the game, such as mallets, balls, and 
nets, and some are further emblazoned with the 
cipher of the individual or that of the club, all 
put on in this new stitch—or this new old stitch 
—used in crewel embroidery. 

The lawn tennis aprons are worn over a per- 
fectly plain skirt, and answer the double purpose 
of an over-skirt and a receptacle for the balls. 
They are much like the Laveuse over-skirt which 
was in fashion a few yearsago. They reach just 
below the knee, and nearly come together in the 
back, perhaps within a quarter of a yard, both 
sides being tied twice behind the back. 

The hem is turned up on the right side about 
half a vard, and pockets are stitched in this broad 
receptacle with parallel stitching, and form ex- 
cellent wells for the balls. The apron is some- 
what like a shoe bag, with the pockets on the out- 
side. Bright silk handkerchiefs, the colors of 
the apron, are often worn on the head. 

The prevalence of the game could not be more 
emphatically emphasized than by the counters 
laden down in our dry-goods stores with stout 
striped cotton stuff known as “ lawn tennis suit- 
ing.” Of this stuff, with the stripes running 
round, a short skirt is made, with a drapery of 
many folds, just reaching the ankles; a bright 
pair of stockings, and low canvas shoes without 
heels, and with India rubber soles, finish the 
lower half of the dress. Ladies differ in taste 
as to the Norfolk jacket, the Jersey, or a flannel 
waist for the upper part. Anything which is 
elastic and easy will do; the arms must have free 
play. 

A very pretty suit can be made of navy and 
robin’s-egg blue. The waist is a blouse of dark 
blue, with broad collars and cuffs of light blue. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, with the exception of 
a broad band of the light blue at the bottom of 
the skirt. A light blue sash completes the cos- 
tume. 

A striking costume is made of the bright awn- 
ing material or bed-ticking, or the two put to- 
gether; also of white flannel, with scarlet apron 
and handkerchief. 

The lawn tennis suitings come in écru, brown, 
deep red, and black, with bayadere stripes of red, 
yellow, blue, purple, and green, and can be made 
up on the width if necessary; but they seldom 
hang well unless made in the usual way—length- 
wise, with gores. The plaid and striped serges, 
the stripe-bordered robe tissues, and the delight- 
ful light fancy flannels (best of all) enter into 
the composition of these dresses. The zephyr 
cloths and cambrics, the whole army of ginghams, 
and the light flannel trimmed with Algerine serge 
—all are used. 








The Jersey is very useful and agreeable in cool 
weather, but that and the Norfolk jacket and the 
lawn tennis suiting are all very warm on a mid- 
summer day, when the exercise taken under the 
hot sun is sufficiently overcoming, one would think. 

At the famous lawn tennis tournament at New- 
port, at the Casino, in 1880, the young ladies 
shaded the head and face by wearing immense 
hats tied down at the ears, gypsy fashion. As 
the lawn tennis ground must be open, and as the 
shade of trees can not be enjoyed by the consci- 
entious player, this necessity of a broad hat would 
seem to be imperative. However, as people are 
found who do not care for the sun, all sorts of 
knitted worsted caps of bright red and blue are 
worn, and on a cool or dark day, in a cold sea fog 
or a frosty autumn evening, these are very agree- 
able and very picturesque. 

Lawn tennis dresses of a bright skirt with a 
dark over-skirt and waist are very striking. There 
should be a corresponding color in the stockings 
and the cap. 

Two rival clubs near Philadelphia devised ef- 
fective uniforms in this way: one side wore black 
flannel blouses, pink stockings and cap, and 
pink mousseline de laine aprons embroidered in 
black. The other side wore white flannel suits, 
with blue aprons and stockings. Another club 
was dressed in white, with scarlet stockings and 
aprons, while their antagonists wore purple and 
pale yellow—the colors of a fleur-de-lis. 

Young ladies approve of the tied-back apron, 
as it keeps the dress in place while they are play- 
ing. When they sit down they take off the apron, 
and allow the figure the benefit of the becoming 
full skirt. To enable a player to do this to ad- 
vantage, the apron may be made with bands of 
elastic, which the wearer can easily slip over her 
head. 

Very elaborate hats of heavy straw braid, and 
“Mother Hubbard shape,” lined with shirred 
muslin, silk, or satin, are worn by some players, 
but these, though pretty, are inconvenient, as the 
running, jumping, and quick movement of the 
player are apt to disarrange the hat. Most en- 
thusiastic players prefer the handkerchief, or the 
knitted cap, or the gypsy hat tied down. 

Some of the aprons are made of a plain color 
with a plaid serge cut crosswise about five inches 
wide, and this is stitched in parallel lines to make 
the pockets. A very eccentric apron was made 
of plaid serge, trimmed with broad black bands 
for the pockets. A scarlet Surah, trimmed with 
black silk, and embroidered all over with net- 
work, is rather too absurdly handsome and elab- 
orate. 

The lawn tennis costume for men is rarely as 
becoming as that which young ladies “ get up.” 
It is of loose flannel, and is generally most disfig- 
uring, the only aim being to make it an easy un- 
dress which can be readily gotten rid of when the 
game is ended. Knickerbockers and flannel 
shirts, or loose easy trousers, with flannel shirt 
and belt, and low canvas shoes with India rub- 
ber soles, form a strange contrast to the usual 
dress of a gay butterfly of fashion at a watering- 
place. 

There is nothing new in the game, except the 
practice of offering prizes for the successful play- 
ers. This was inaugurated by Mr. Bennett at 
Newport in 1880 in a very magnificent manner, 
offering a silver pitcher to the successful gentle- 
man, and a jewelled bracelet to the lady. This 
is a step which Major Wingfield objected to as 
not conducive to a dispassionate love of the game. 
It, however, adds at a large watering-place a cer- 
tain interest, and provides for the spectators the 
ever-welcome and engaging amusement of a tour- 
nament. The Casino needed a perpetual amuse- 
ment to attract the strangers going through New- 
port—something going on which would, as well 
as the music and the gay crowd, draw the much- 
needed multitude. The hotly contested lawn 
tennis tournament afforded this desired attrac- 
tion, and there was some very good and some very 
persistent playing there. 

In giving a lawn tennis party the hostess should 
only invite those who are interested in lawn ten- 
nis, as the people who do not care for the game 
are apt to be annoyed at the attention which it 
requires at the hands of the players. Or it can 
be stated on the card that lawn tennis is the or- 
der of the day, and the persons who do not wish 
to see it can thus be afforded an opportunity of 
staying away, 

The little scarlet or other colored handkerchiefs 
which are twisted in the hair, or tied around the 
head to keep the hair from troubling the player, 
are very pretty and very appropriate when the 
sun does not shine. But when it does, the more 
sensible hat which shades the face and eyes is 
more becoming and more useful. 

The very red faces which some players induce 
by a long and hotly contested game are not very 
ornamental, and at this stage of the game scarlet 
can not be commended. Blue, yellow, green, 
white, any color but red, looks well with a full, 
high color, but scarlet is only good for the very 
pale or the dark and swarthy Spanish skin. 

A costume of green camel’s-hair with plaided 
serge of Madras colors is mentioned as appropri- 
ate. The serge is put on as a deep flounce, 
shirred, and terminating in pleats. The camel’s- 
hair should be formed into an apron of numer- 
ous folds, folded around the figure, with a large 
knot behind. A basque-waist of camel’s - hair, 
trimmed with the plaided serge, put on in shirrs, 
and cuffs of the same on the sleeves, with bright 
plaid stockings, and a plaid handkerchief in the 
hair, complete a pretty costume. 

If it were only the flat shoe which lawn tennis 
has brought in, allowing the female foot for once to 
touch mother earth, it would be worth all the rest 
of the game. The fashion of high heels has 
brought such death and disease into the world— 
so many broken backs, bad and contracted sin- 
ews, lame knees, disabled ankles, enlarged joints, 
inflamed eyes (for the oculists say that high heels 
throw the delicate structure of the eye all out of 





plumb), and internal maladies without end—that 
it is a great blessing to the world to see the lawn 
tennis shoe. It is a loose cool canvas shoe with 
straps across, and with a corrugated India rubber 
sole, very cheap and very durable. 

The leather belts, with straps and canvas belts, 
are found by some players to be useful and 
jaunty. They support the back and sides, with- 
out impeding the action of the arms as a corset 
tightly laced would do, 

A light summer cashmere of plum-color re- 
lieved with old gold is the very handsome uniform 
of one club on the North River, and their antag- 
onists wear black Jerseys, with the skirt of broad, 
bright, striped lawn tennis suiting. 

This uniformity of dress only prevails where a 
club is formed, and where people are apt to stay 
together all summer. As a general thing each 
lady has a couple of lawn tennis suits, and uses 
her individual fancy in the manufacture of the 
same, 

It is one of the many uses of the lawn tennis 
apron that, being readily made, a number of them 
can be quickly improvised to use at a summer 
boarding-house or a watering-place to mark off 
the different sides in the game. They are easily 
transferable, and can thus be used as red against 
blue, or green versus yellow, as the case may be. 
They always give variety and tone to the dress, 
and add very much to its effect from the distance. 
We all know the effect of colors and badges on 
the imagination: the white cockade of the Pre- 
tender, the blue ribbon of the Garter, the orange 
favors of the Dutch king, the plume of Henry of 
Navarre, the clan plaid of tl rgyll and the 
Macgregor, the three feathers bf the Prince of 
Wales, the class breastpin or ring of the student, 
the colors of the boating crew (the crimson of 
Harvard, the blue of Yale, the yellow of Prince- 
ton), all going on upward to the flag at which 
one’s heart swells as it floats over some man-of- 
war—all these things point to the same pleasant 
set of feelings which lead the lawn tennis players 
to desire uniformity of dress and a club cipher, 
badge, or ribbon. Men have thought much of a 
ribbon in all ages of the world; they have fought 
for it, died for it, and sovereigns have gratefully 
rewarded their faithful servants with a medal or 
a bit of red to wear in the button-hole as a most 
gratifying testimonial of respect. Perhaps out 
of the lawn tennis apron may grow a universal 
badge of great lawn tennis championship, and the 
favored knight may be glad, after years of good 
play, to be tied to a woman’s apron strings. 

The racket is a most important factor in the 
game. It should be large and strong, well made, 
thoroughly wound, and should be kept dry: in- 
deed, all the belongings of the game should be 
kept dry. The net must be arranged so that it 
ean be quickly taken down and brought under 
cover. 

The balls need frequent renewings, and should 
be looked to constantly. The first balls which 
came to this country were miserable things. The 
hard-wound kid-covered balls now imported from 
England are the best. 

As for the ground, it should be carefully pre- 
pared. A ploughed, harrowed, smoothed acre or 
two should be turfed, rolled, mown, and beaten 
down with a strong hand and an iron roller the 
summer before it is to be used. Plenty of room 
is needful for lawn tennis, and in a large coun- 
try place such a ground can be easily arranged, 
The players need light; therefore the ground 
should not be under trees. The clubs in villages 
or on Staten Island have, of course, their club 
ground, which can be well taken care of by means 
of a small subscription ; but for a country house, 
where the lawn tennis is a very necessary dis- 
traction, the ground must receive a great deal 
of attention from the master or mistress of the 
house, or the game will be spoiled. 

The smoothness, evenness, and hardness of the 
ground often determine the success of the play. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE COSTUMES, 

N the matter of sea-side toilettes the greatest 

latitude exists, as they may be designed to 
meet the requirements of a quiet individual in 
some unfrequented nook of the coast, or the 
emergencies of a dazzling butterfly life in such a 
place as Newport. In the latter instance the 
fullest play is given the designer’s fancy. Start- 
ling combinations of color, which have not crept 
to light for ten years, are now introduced, and 
the present season fairly distances its predeces- 
sors in a growing penchant for excessive dec- 
oration and extravagance. For a summer’s so- 
journ at a fashionable watering-place an outfit as 
complete as a trousseau is required, and the 
whole world of costly fabrics may be employed 
in creating it. Certain of those in general use 
for inland resorts, and the country or mount- 
ains even, are for special reasons practically pro- 
scribed for the sea-coast. Owing to the mists 
and fogs, which speedily reduce such cobweb tis- 
sues to limp and lifeless strings, lawns, muslins, 
and mulls are rather avoided. For young miss- 
es or society débutantes, nothing so fleecy and 
girlish as these can be found; so they come 
into requisition, notwithstanding their unfortu- 
nate tendency to wilt, and make charming cos- 
tumes when covered with lace and knotted rib- 
bons, either contrasted or matched. As substi- 
tutes for these airy materials for young ladies in 
society are Madras muslins, cream, pink, and 
blue, which are worn over batiste foundations, or 
silk and satin of the same hue or some contrast- 
ing bright shade. Grenadines, Algériennes, 
gauzes, and similar textures, that are at the same 
time crisp, sheer, and diaphanous, supply the de- 
mand for dressy-looking sea-side stuffs, and com- 
bine with every color and material. Brilliant 
red with purple facings, saffron with blue, black, 
or red, heliotrope and scarlet, gray and amber, 
green and lilac, wine-color and brick-dust or chau- 
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dron, are some of the combinations undertaken 
by the modistes, They are more or less conspic- 
uous as the showy colors are brought forward or 
held subordinate to the quieter shade. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


Morning toilettes are as extreme as possible, 
many of them having unshaded red for the body- 
color. Red parasols, and hats lined with the 
same, are worn with these extreme toilettes, which 
are just as frequently blue, pink, crimson, jon- 
quil yellow, or bright green as red. There is, 
of course, besides, an endless list of meterials in 
more harmonious tones, with rich figures and 
borders, which will be the selection of persons 
with quieter tastes, and white costumes in batiste, 
cambric, bunting, nuns’ veiling, beige, linens 
with cream lace, grenadines, and India silk to 
please every fancy. All morning costumes have 
the round short skirt as well as the street cos- 
tumes, only the regular morning wrapper or robe 
de chambre being made with a train for day use. 


AFTERNOON COSTUMES, 


These are extremely showy, both from the com- 
bination of colors and the style adopted, which 
involves a mass of flying ends and excessive 
flouncing and puffing, little in accordance with 
the severity of the esthetic dress, One of these 
is of bottle green satin merveilleux, with basque 
and skirt. The trimming is cut from a striped 
satin Surah, shading from old gold, through red 
and brown, into the body-color of the dress, Sev- 
en flounces rise above each other, and cover the 
entire front, while five deeper flounces trim the 
back. The edge of each flounce is cut in small 
leaf points, each of which unites the four colors, 
and as they lap over each other, the curious effect 
of a mass of beautifully tinted autumn leaves is 
produced without fussiness. Long, sloping pan- 
els cover the sides, and two short straight lengths 
of the plain satin are caught into two spreading 
bows below the basque behind. A Byron collar 
of the green, above the vest front, which is striped 
and shirred at the waist and throat, with double 
bows at the wrist, finishes the costume. A wide 
coaching hat, faced with plain green satin, and 
covered with ombré red and green plumes, with 
a square, fringed, changeable red and green par- 
asol, are special points of this suit. Pongee 
dresses are also much worn for afternoons, the 
embroidered ones combining successfully with 
the fashionable shades. Where the embroidery 
is very deep, reaching to the knee in a flounce, 
it is faced with colored satin, blue, red, purple, 
pink, usually blue or red, and shows a fine knife- 
pleating under the worked edge. Where only one 
flounce is put on the dress, a wide satin scarf 
passes around the figure, knotting at the back. 
A sort of plastron front stretches down the cen- 
tre of the basque, and wide satin-faced bands of 
the embroidered pongee turn back from the hand. 
Double flounces make the wide sash unnecessary ; 
both have the color underlaid, and are decorated 
with clusters of ribbon bows, and have a good 
deal of gauging on the waist. A lighter costume 
for lawn parties at the sea-side, or for ordinary 
evening use, is of white India silk, used in con- 
nection with wine-colored foulard in cashmere 
patterns. Deep bias side-pleatings of the foulard 
cover the under-skirt to the knee, and pass all 
the way around. The tablier of India silk is 
deep and round, heavily bordered with a white 
silk fringe, which is netted in after the dress is 
cut out. Scarf draperies, bias, of the cashmere 
foulard, cross under the basque, pleat in soft 
bunches at the hips, and fall with wine-colored 
fringes at the side. Very ample loopings and shirrs 
of the white gathered into the band add richness 
and fullness to the skirt. The basque is white, 
lined with Marcelline silk, and very cool. Quan- 
tities of Breton lace fall to the right and left of 
shirred folds of the foulard, and stand in fluffy 
box-pleated frills around the throat. A double 
sailor collar, ruffled with lace, covers the back to 
the shoulders, and fine pleats of white silk com- 
plete the basque below. A claret-colored straw 
hat with projecting brim, over which long ostrich 
feathers curl rather heavily, with pale pink roses 
on the left side, belong to this toilette when worn 
out-of-doors. 

LIGHTER STYLES. 


The costumes described are rather “ set” and for- 
mal, and less suggestive of the easy, flowing, pic- 
turesque raiment suited to midsummer days than 
the youthful artistic toilettes in the Pompadour fou- 
lards and satteens, and the Watteau costumes that 
divide the honors with the surplice bodice, puffed 
sleeves, and draped tunic of the Mother Hubbard 
styles. Wide straw hats with flapping brims, 
and rows of fine flaring lace pleatings, bows, 
plumes, or roses accompany the fair wearers of 
these dainty fabrications, and are sometimes car- 
ried on the arm, swung from great bows of rib- 
bon like a basket, while the cretonne, Watteau, or 
Spanish lace parasols shield the head. Most fan- 
ciful of all the marvels in this line, designed for 
a society belle at Newport, is one of faint pistache 
green. When donned by the wearer, a rosy 
blonde, it is the very embodiment of the spirit of 
the vintage. Over a sea-colored green moiré un- 
der-dress, cut en princesse, fall successive pale 
green silk tulle puffs to the bottom of the skirt, 
where fan-shaped box-pleating in moiré meets it 
and edges it off. This flaring pleated trimming 
encircles the skirt. The waist is of the watered 
silk, cut square in front, with puffs of the tulle 
like a frame-work around the neck. Foamy-look- 
ing puffs of lace lie against the skin at the throat, 
and fall over the elbows below the short puffed 
sleeves. The striking part of the costume comes 
in with the garniture of pale watered lilac satin, 
which draws back from the puffed front in fan- 
shaped pieces to the back. Loose, carelessly tied 
sash ends, with great spreading bows fall down 
to the edge of the dress behind, and a twisted 
band of Jilac binds the arm at the elbow, while a 
cluster of lilac bows knot below the open square 





in front. The tender shading of nature makes 
the combination true, and this is seen better in 
the immense Tuscan hat, with its crown of clus- 
tered white and purple grapes. A straw-colored 
plume softens the line of the straw, which is hid- 
den under a veil of pale yellow tulle, gathered to 
the edge of the brim. Yellow crépe lisse pleat- 
ings set the face and hair in a frame, and com- 
plete a picture at once lovely and rare. A few 
valuable hints in reference to the poetical possi- 
bilities of our raiment can be gleaned from this 
rather exceptional costume. 


YACHTING SUITS, 


These come in much the same styles as last 
year, flannel, serge, lady’s cloth, camel’s-hair, etc., 
that dress stuff being preferred which bears wet- 
ting and creasing. Kilt skirts or skirts with 
two wide pleatings from the waistband, the line 
breaking at the knee, are favorite and easy modes 
for these all-day dresses. The little side-pleat- 
ings edging the bottom of the dress are still red 
or old gold, but the novelty for enlivening these 
costumes is gilt braid laid on in three or four 
rows around the wide trimming. Draperies are 
discarded, A blouse-waist has a pointed open sail- 
or collar or narrow erect band which brings it up 
about the throat. Rows of the braiding pass 
around the sleeves, or cross on a cuff in a sort 
of lattice-work, also on the points of the collar, 
unless the monogram of the wearer be worked 
in gold thread on them, which is then repeated 
on the sash ends. A sailor’s scarf of Turkey 
red gives a picturesque touch to the dress, but 
loosely folded narrow scarfs of the dress mate- 
rial, hanging nearly to the lower edge of the 
skirt, and weighted with a gilt tassel, are fre- 
quently adopted. The white Japanese scarfs 
with embroidered ends and quaint coloring were 
great favorites last year, and are now worn on 
yachting and sailing parties as belts with bow 
ends, a second smaller scarf being employed as 
hat trimming. Broad woven straws that entire- 
ly shade the face are put on at sea; but a round 
sailor hat on the back of the head, with simple 
binding and black feathers, or a hat curling back 
on one side, faced with black, and bound with 
ornamental gilt braiding, feather trimmed, is 
more appropriate for short sails and harbor life. 
When the blouse or pleated waist exaggerates 
the figure, tight-fitting plain basques may be sub- 
stituted, but come under the belt, and are well 
covered with large sailor collar or loose folds to 
remove the stiff look. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, 


Useful toilettes for little girls, and for small 
boys as well, are made of dark blue flannel. Gilt 
braiding appears on both. Other flannel suits 
for girls are made in two pieces, blouse - waist 
and pleated skirt, with collar, cuffs, and wide belt 
of black and white flannel. Showy dresses for 
girls from twelve to fifteen years of age are of 
plain and embroidered pongees, en princesse, the 
latter being faced with light silks like the ladies’ 
costumes. French buntings, Scotch ginghams, 
and all the summer novelties make light, airy 
robes for these little people, the Mother Hubbard 
simple styles, fastened either to a yoke or worn 
over a guimpe, being the special favorites. Lawn 
tennis goods are also constantly employed in 
these small costumes. The skirts are made plain, 
with puckered cambric or flannel tunic and waist, 
or pleated in kilt and box pleats, with blouse of 
the lawn tennis goods, and no trimming. The 
narrower stripes are preferred for these short 
skirts. 

LAWN TENNIS APRONS, 


As we have gone to the full length of adopting 
this English game, its special costume, low shoes 
and all, we have also made a place for the dec- 
orative apron which is introduced to give a touch 
of color and grace to the endless stripes that are 
worn. These aprons are usually the handiwork 
of the ladies themselves, and are frequently en- 
tirely original in design, They are made of a 
yard length of Surah, pongee, scrim, linen, or 
even at times of lawn tennis cloth, and always 
the width of the material. They are turned up 
about a fifth or a quarter of the length at the 
bottom on the right side, and finished all around 
with an inch-wide hem. This may be hem-stitch- 
ed in a single narrow line, or the hem may be 
turned in wider, and finished with an elaborate 
pattern in drawn threads. At the bottom of the 
apron the quarter of a yard which has been laid 
back on the right side and fastened with the 
drawn threads which pass down each side but do 
not cross the bottom, forms one, two, or three 
pockets, as may suit the maker. It is caught in 
the centre, thus leaving two large pockets, which 
are inclined to flare, or in two or three places, 
and makes more. Some ladies, who are fond of 
fancy-work, take a great deal of pains with these 
aprons, and they are often marvels of drawn- 
work, Sometimes the entire surface is elaborately 
designed and drawn, sometimes there are alter- 
nately flat spaces and wide bands of very open 
drawn threads. Where color is sought, embroid- 
ery comes into use. The wide hem and the pock- 
ets cre essential features of this apron, but be- 
yond this individual taste may be freely consult- 
ed. Many are stamped in simple designs and 
outlined, others are worked in crewels and silk. 
Embroidered figures in fantastic arrangement, and 
clusters and sprays of flowers or vines sweeping 
diagonally across the front, make these valuable 
from an artistic point of view, and extremely 
brilliant as additions to the toilette. Through 
the hem at the top a ribbon of the same color as 
the dark stripe in the dress is lightly passed, ty- 
ing around the waist, and forming a bunch of 
bows and ends close to the right side. When 
purchased in the shops, which is rarely done, 
these fancy articles range anywhere from $6 to 
$25, according to the amount of work put on 
them, For fancy-work in the country young la- 
dies are designing aprons of the same character, 





with a motto worked in irregular lines down the 
front, as, for instance, 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour!” 
for use in their industrial schools and sewing so- 
cieties next winter. 
VARIETIES. 

The most artistic tendency which the parasol 
has yet shown is becoming apparent this season. 
It comes to us with special costumes, hand-paint- 
ed in lovely floral designs—butterceups and grass- 
es, with buttercups falling in a fringe from the 
edge ; violets, garden daisies, fuchsias, in the same 
way, falling as though natural on the divisions of 
the top, at one side a straggling insect losing it- 
self in the fringe, and bringing the flowers in 
which have been rather abolished on the hats 
and replaced by feathers. 

The fashionable artificial flowers to be worn 
with dress costumes are peonies in all their vary- 
ing hues, and bunches of white lilacs with white. 
Great ox-eye daisies are also used, stiff jonquils 
with certain things, and clusters of roses, or trail- 
ing sprays of them. Of course where natural 
flowers can be had they are much preferred, 

Pretty sea-side hats of rough white straw show 
a falling frill of pleated lace near the crown, a 
white tip or two, and a heavy twisted cord of 
white or red silk above the lace, with long ends 
to draw the wide brim down over the ears with. 
They can be faced with shirred mull, but it is not 
customary for this shape. 

Alligator-skin belts are adopted for walking 
suits, and though much more expensive than oth- 
ers, costing from $4 upward, if clasped, they are 
durable and strong. They are narrower than the 
surcingle, and firmer than the open-meshed can- 
vas belt, which comes in black, white, and écru, 
but is inclined to curl. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Akno_p, ConstaB_e, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; A.Sevig; James McCreery & 
Co; and Cuares E, Bent ey. 





PERSONAL. 


THE artist CAVALIERE CiseERrt is to direct the 
restoration of the Hall of the Lilies, in the palace 
of the municipality of Florence, and the frescoes 
by GHIRLANDAJO, in the same room, which were 
injured by Groreto VasakI, are to be restored 
by Professor CaMBI. 

—A young Swedish machinist of Virginia City, 
Aveust GROEBER, is making a steam tricycle, to 
carry three persons, and petroleum is to be the 
fuel used. 

—Queen Victoria hus received a gold axe as 
a present from the Ashantees. 

—Mr. 8. C. HALy bas dedicated his Rhymes in 
Councils to the Queen’s grandchildren, and re- 
ceived ber cordial approval. 

—An Indian millionaire of London, Mr. Sas- 
SOON, has his stables at the top of his house in 
Belgrave Square, the horses being carried up by 
an elevator. 

—It is rumored that Chiswick House, the 
Italian villa of the Duke of Devonshire, on the 
Thames, which GarnsBoroven’s Duchess of 
Devonshire, GzorGiana, made a kind of Holland 
House, where CHARLES JAMES Fox and GEORGE 
CANNING both died, with its gilded saloons and 
inviting terraces, is to be pulled down, and the 
site and gardens cut up for building lots. 

—Makio now lives in retirement at Rome. 

—Miss Henrrttra Beck, one of our singers, 
lately sang, ‘‘ Come, live with me,” so delight- 
fully in London that it is said many of the mas- 
culine inhabitants think they would just as soon 
live with her as not. 

—Peter Doy iz, a lawyer and ex-Secretary of 
State in Wisconsin, having been aware of de- 
fects in his legal education, has just graduated 
from the Yale Law School, third in his class, at 
the age of forty-five. 

—It is said that Mr. Hottoway, the proprie- 
tor of certain patent medicines, is the ‘ Mr. 
Thomas’’ who lately paid one hundred thousand 
dollars for four works of STANFIELD, LANDSEER, 
and MILLais in London. 

—Owing to the scene of Colonel T. W. Hia- 
GINnson’s novel, Malbone, being laid there, the 
“‘Hunter” place, at Newport, on the Point, is 
known as the ‘“‘ Malbone house.”’ 

—Sir Epwin LanpDsEeER had his studio at one 
time at the manor-house of Stoke Park, where 
he visited and made studies of the deer. 

—Our planetary system, Professor HELMHOLTz 
thinks, must come to an end by exhaustion of 
its force sooner or later, but reckons that it has 
strength enough to last seventeen millions of 
years—which is rather encouraging. 

—BurRnE-JONES, who, by-the-way, is an Irish- 
man, and an under-graduate of one of the Oxford 
colleges, received the degree of D.C.L. from Ox- 
ford the other day. 

— Professor Frissre, of St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege, Yale, 61, was among the guests and speak- 
ers at the Yale Commencement dinner—the first 
Jesuit ever thus honored. 

—A great catacomb, containing ten chapels, 
and extending from the 8. Pancrazio Gate at 
Rome to the Villa Doria Pamfili, has been dis- 
covered by a French monseigneur, 

—The mother of Mr. Oscar WILDg, who, by- 
the-way, is about to publish a volume of poems, 
appeared at a London reception not long since 
with a double veil of black and white illusion, 
and a voluminous robe of black and crimson 
silk over crinoline. She writes Irish poetry her- 
self, over the signature of ‘ Speranza.” 

—Two drawings, signed “ Alix’’—*“* Mountain 
Gloom” and “ Sandringham in Winter’”’—on ex- 
hibition in London, are the work of the Princess 
of Wales. 

—A little monograph on Madame De Sfvian& 
has lately been written by Miss THACKERAY. 

—Dr. D. W. Buss, of Washington, one of Pres- 
ident GARFIELD’s physicians, is a native of New 
England, and was one of the first army surgeons 
in Washington to employ volunteer lady nurses 
during our war. 

—The Comte de Camondo paid twenty thou- 
sand dollars for a Louis XVI. suite of furniture, 
in Gobelins, at the DousLe sale. One would 
think it a double and treble sale. 

—During Mripuat Pasha’s stay at Yildiz his 
meals were sent him, it is said, from the Sultan’s 
own table, and his linen from the imperial ward- 
robe, although at his first interview with the 








Sultan his Majesty spat in his face,and MripHat 
humbly declared that whatever emanated from 
his sovereign was like balm and nectar to the 
wounded soul of his slave. 

—CONGREVE once begged VoOLTAIRE not to 
regard him as a poet, but as a gentleman. “if 
you had been merely a gentleman,’ answered 
Vo_Taire, “I should not have come to see 
you,”’ which seems to indicate that gentlemen 
were the rule and poets the exception in his day. 

—The women of Salt Lake City, in order to 
express their regard for the author of the ** Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” held a reception not 
long ago in honor of Miss Maup Hows, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. 

—Mr. TENNYSON, who has reaped profit from 
The Cup—which does not inebriate—is mach 
pleased, but objected to being “‘ cut down,”’ till 
Mr. Irvine said, ‘‘ We have to cut down Shaks- 
peare, you know.” 

—The roaring heard in the ear when one in- 
serts the end of one’s fingers, Dr. HaMMOND tells 
us, is the sound of the circulation in the fin- 
gers, Which are such busy workshops that they 
roar like small Niagaras. 

—The fiancé of Lady EveLyn CAMPBELL man- 
ages a large establisliment in the south of Eng- 
land for training boys for the colonies, and has 
also invented a musical instrument, a combina- 
tion of organ and harmonium, called the olian 
organ. 

—King Karaxkava has inquired at the United 
States legation in London after the President’s 
health. 

—JameEs R. LOWELL informed the patrons of 
the National Training School for Cookery, gath- 
ered at Devonshire House lately, that ‘‘he had 
seen many instances when a man’s views on 
great political questions had been decided by 
the state of his appetite. ‘As, for instance,” 
commented Punch, ‘whether or no a nation 
should eat humble-pie.” 

—The winner of the grand prize at Paris, Mr. 
KEENE, has given ten thousand dollars to the 
poor of that city. 

—Professor Jowett, the Dr. Jenkinson of 
MALLocn’s New Republic, has published a mas- 
terly translation of Thucydides. 

—At the meeting of the Concord School, the 
other day, at Concord, over sixty persons were 
present, among whom were Mr. EMerson, Mr. 
F. B. Sansorn, Mr. E. C. StepMAn (the poet), 
Miss Nora Perry, and Miss Loutse ALcorr. 

—In addition to the Lessine collection of pie- 
tures, JosepH Lonawortu, of Boston, has given 
ten thousand dollars to the Cincinnati Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

—In the belfry of one of the old churches of 
Florence a valuable painting by GENTILE DA 
FABRIANO has lately been discovered. 

—The sixtieth birthday of Professor Vinchow 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment to his chair at Berlin are to be celebrated 
at the same time, by the Medical Society of Ber- 
lin, in October. 

—It is claimed by Lord James Butier that 
the Barony of Arklow, just bestowed upon 
Prince LEOPOLD, belongs by hereditary descent 
to his brother, the Marquis of Ormonde. 

—The bath-room of the Marquise VisconT! is 
hardly likely to have its rival. The lava walls 
and floors are hung and covered with tapestry, 
the windows are of stained glass, while the bath 
is a work of art in silver, the water being spout- 
ed in by a silver dolphin, one eye supplying the 
hot and the other the cold water. 

—King Humpert has offered GARIBALDI & 
yearly pension of six thousand dollars. 

—RuvuBens’s picture of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, one of the chief ornaments of Count 
ScH6nBRuUNN’s gallery in Vienna, has been 
bought by the Crown Prince of Germany for fif- 
ty thousand dollars. 

—Eight thousand dollars was Mr. Bootn’s 
share of the profits at the late production of 
Othello in London. Quite a lion’s share. 

—The order of the Seraphim, the “‘ blue rib- 
bon” of Sweden, was conferred upon Madame 
LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT by the King of Sweden dur- 
ing his visit to London. 

—The portrait of ALEXANDRE Drmas_fils, 
painted by MEISSONIER, is said to be a master- 
piece of fine drawing; he is painted as fat and 
fair and handsome, with light blue eyes, and an 
expression of the most thorough bonhomie for 
himself and the whole world. 

—When Madame Cassin consulted ALEXAN- 
DRE Dumas about selling the two gems of her 
gallery—‘“*Salome,”’ by Henrt REGNAULT, and 
‘*The Spanish Marriage,’”’ by Fortuny—to Mr. 
VANDERBILT, for one hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand dollars more than they cost her, Dumas 
frankly told her that their possession had made 
her famous, and if she should part with them, 
nobody would know anything about her. It is 
hardly necessary to say that she kept them. 

—It is said that an American lady of great 
wealth, who was in England during the time of 
the famous Scotch heretic’s ‘ trial,’’ and who 
presented him with many bouquets in the course 
of it, is about to become Mrs. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
She, at least, has been converted. 

—Senator ANTHONY is the only Senator who 
draws his salary but once a year; and Farr, of 
Nevada, went home without drawing a cent. 

—THIEks’s statue at St. Germain has not only 
been found on one occasion ornamented with a 
night-cap, but an effort has been made to blow 
it up with gun-cotton and powder. 

—The Duchesse de Fitz-James resembles the 
eccentric Queen Curistina, of the Vasa line; 
agriculture is an absorbing occupation with her, 
and she has suecessfully engaged in combating 
the phylloxera in the south of France, by graft- 
ing shoots of French vines on American seed- 
lings, French vines having worn-out constitu- 
tions, owing to long cultivation, she argues. 

—GAMBETTA called Lirtrée “the greatest 
worker of the age’; though not rich, he had a 
town and country house, the latter having a 
garden so prolific in fruits and vegetables as to 
supply his table. 

—Thirteen years ago, Skonererr, the “hero 
of Plevna,” of whom Lieutenant Green, in his 
Army Life in Russia, predicts that he will equal 
if not surpass’ WELLINGTON some day, was a 
private soldier. 

—Mr. James H. CLEMENT, the husband of Mrs. 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, well known as the 
author of works on art, lately died at his large 
eattle ranch, in the ‘*Pan Handle’’ of Texas. 
His ancestors were among the leaders of the 
first settlements on the Merrimac River, Massa- 
chusetts, and his homestead in Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been in the family for nearly two 
hundred years. 
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Fig. 3.—Desian ror Rug Woven By 
Hanp.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Desc Seer of Symbols: ® Black; ® Red; 
3 Blue; & Olive; © Yellow; ~ Mode. 


Fig. 2.—Detar or RuG woven BY 
Hanp.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Woven Braw anp Crocuet 
Trimming For Cuitpren’s Drawers. 


Fig. 2.—Woven Braip anp Crocnet 
TRIMMING FoR CHILDREN’S Drawers. 
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Cross Stitch EmBroiwery. 
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STRAWBERRY DESIGN FOR KNITTING POCKET. 
HESE pockets, to carry on the arm and hold the ball of wool, knitting- 
needles, and work, are great favorites in England. They are in them- 
selves beautiful objects as prepared by the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, and form useful and welcome presents to the older and more 
conservative members of a family from the esthetic young ones. They 
are made of plush, velvet, or satin, lined with a contrasting color or with 
one harmonizing with the leading tone of the design. The lining should 
always be of satin, as the ball of wool turns more easily against its 
smooth surface, The strawberry design we publish is worked in silks 
in natural but rather low-toned coloring on dark olive green satin, lined 
with creamy white satin. The leaves are carefully shaded in different 
tones of green, petals of flowers white and cream, grasses brown, 
fruit dull red, with paler seed spots, all worked in feather and stem 
stitch. To make the pocket the pattern is laid on doubled material, 
the fold at the narrow end, and then cut out; the lining is of the 
same size, The embroidery is only on one side of the pocket, the 
other being left plain. The lining and top are neatly sewn together, 
and then joined to form a pocket, all round the lower end between 
the aperture and the closed top, leaving an opening sufficiently 
large to pass the hand through, and thus forming a handle, The 
Japanese circles illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIV., are also 
often put on these knitting pockets; one of dark blue velvet was 
thus worked in pale blue and gold. The strawberry spray goes 
well on sachets for handkerchiefs, as an uneven spray-like effect 
is more sought after than the old-fashioned borders, Hand- 
screens, albums, ete., are also ornamented with this pretty design, 
and we have seen it on two parasols; one where it ornamented 
one panel, the pattern being reversed, and the trail falling down, 
not rising upward; on the other the bend of the spray was car- 
ried around the knob at the top, and then fell down one side. 
The illustration gives the pocket in full size, and may be used as 
a pattern, making the plain part at the top four inches longer 
than the drawing. 










Lawn Tennis Aprons.—Crewel-Work.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 500. 

TueEse pretty aprons, which are reproductions of English 
prize designs, exhibited and sold at the late Old English 
Fair in London, can readily be made up in any of the 
styles described in Lawn Tennis Costumes and Customs, 
page 498, and New York Fashions. The designs are work- 
ed in crewels, in colors to suit the respective patterns, 
Cut patterns are published of Figs. 2 and 4. 


Embroidered Wire-Gauze Dish Cover.—Figs. 
1 and 2.—ISee illustrations on page 500.) 

Tuts dish cover, or bell screen, which is designed as a 
protection from the flies, consists of an oval tin bottom 
nineteen inches and a quarter long and twelve inches 
and a half wide, which is bordered by a rim of blue- | 
painted tin four inches and a half deep, and furnished 
with holes at the top. At the middle of the cover, on 
both sides, six semicircular rods are fastened to the 
rim so that they may be folded down on the screen, 
three on each side. These rods are furnished with 
holes, and joined with pieces of wire-gauze of suit- 
able size, pointed toward the ends, or mosquito net- 
ting can be substituted if preferred. The seams 
made by fastening the gauze on the rods are cov- 
ered with strips of canvas, embroidered in cross 
stitch with blue cotton in two shades. The mid- 
dle two rods are held together by means of a pro- 
jecting knob, which catches the corresponding 
rod. The outside of the rim is covered with a 
border of jute worked in cross stitch with blue 
cotton in two shades. Before working the last 
rows of cross stitches, fold the edge of the ma- 
terial on the wrong side for a hem an inch and 
a quarter wide, and fasten,the double layer 
with these rows. Lengthwise loops are form- 
ed by ravelling out the lengthwise threads, 














Woven Braid and Crochet Trim- 
ming for Children’s Drawers. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 500. 

Tuer edging Fig. 1 is worked in crochet 
on a foundation of braid half an inch wide, 
along the sides of which are projecting 
loops. Measure off the length required to 
go around the drawers, join the ends with 
needle and thread, and work as follows: 

Ist round.—Alternately 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) in the next loop and 5 ch, (chajn 
stitch); at the end of the round work 1 

sl. (slip stitch) on the first se. 2d round. 

—3 sl. on the next 3 st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round, * 3 times alternately 

5 ch. and 1 se. on the middle ch. of the 

next 5, then 8 ch., 6 de. (double crochet) 
around the following 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. 

on the middle ch. of the next 5; repeat 

from *. 38d round.—3 sl. on the next 

3 st. in the preceding round, * twice 
alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. on the middle 

ch, of the next 5, then 3 ch., pass by 5 

st., 8 de. on the following 8 st., 3 ch., 1 

se. on the middle ch. of the next 5; re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—3 sl. on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding round, * 5 ch., 

1 se. on the middle ch, of the next 5, 3 ch., 
pass by 5 st., 10 de. on the following 10 st., 

8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5; 
repeat from *. 5th round.—3 sl. on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding round, * 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of them), 10 te. (treble crochet) separated by 
1 p. on the next 10 de., 1 p., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5;.repeat from *. 6th 
round.—Work at the other edge of the braid, 
alternately 2 te., the uppermost veins of which 
are worked off together, in the next loop and 1 ch. 
For the top of the trimming take a second end of 
braid, join the ends, and work as in the Ist round. 
2d round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, then throughout alternately 3 ch. and 1 se. on the 
middle ch, of the next 5. Join the top to the edging by 
means of a round as follows: * 1 se. around the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. around the next ch, in the 
6th round, 2 ch.; repeat from +, but at every second repetition 


work the se. in the edging around the next and the following ch., for 
which take up a st. around each of them and work off both together 
Finally, work as in the 1st and 2d rounds at the top of the trimming. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked in crochet on a foundation of open-work 
braid on the sides of which are projecting loops, in the following manner: 


Ist round,—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) in the next loop and 5 ch. F a ve 9 
(chain stitch). 2d and 3d rounds.—Alternately 1 se. on the middle ch. of STRAWBERRY DESIGN FOR KNITTING POCKET.—FULL SIZE. 
Frou tne Souru Kenxstreton Roya Scuoon or Art Nerpie-Wors, 
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the next 5 in the preceding round and 5 ch. 
4th round.—Work at the other edge of the 
braid, alternately 2 treble crochet, the upper- 


| 
| 


breed, holding annual exhibitions, with compara- 
tively large prizes for fine specimens. 
There nearly thirty varieties are recognized, un- 


most veins of which are worked off together, in | der two divisions—the plain and the variegated. 


the next loop and 2 ch. For the top of the 
trimming work on one side of similar narrower 
braid as follows: 1st round.—Work as in the 
4th round, 2d round.—Alternately 1 sc. around 
the next 2 ch. in the preceding round and 5 ch. 
3d round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. 
of the next 5 in the preceding round and 3 ch. 
Unite the top to the edging by means of a round 
worked as follows: * 1 se. around the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. around 
the next 2 ch. in the 4th round, 2 ch.; repeat 
from *. Finally, work 3 rounds at the upper 
edge of the second end of braid as in the 3 
rounds at the lower edge of the same braid. 


Mignardise Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 500. 

Tuts edging is worked on a foundation of mi- 
gnardise braid such as that shown in the illus- 
tration, with fine cotton, as follows: Ist round. 
—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) in the next 
loop and 5 double crochet separated by 1 picot 
(consisting of 3 chain stitches and 1 se. on the 
first of them) in the following loop. 2d round. 
—At the other side of the braid, alternately 1 
sc. in the next loop and 8 chain stitches. 





CANARY-BIRDS. 


I. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AND CARE FOR THEM. 

F all household pets there is none so ready 

to repay their owners for the care bestowed 
upon them as the canary-bird, and yet none are 
so really unknown as this little musical topaz 
which is found in almost every home. For the 
modicum of seed and the trifling amount of care 
he receives, the little fellow is ever ready to 
“wrap himself in melody,” until the very air vi- 
brates with the music. And because of his hap- 


In this country, where the taste for birds is not 
fully developed, although rapid strides have been 
made in the past few years, but two kinds are 
generally known, which are the long breed, or 
French birds, and the short, or German-raised 
bird. A German male with a French mate will, 
if properly paired, produce the most superior 
young. 

The Germans sacrifice all for song, while the 
French have bred them for shape entirely. This 
latter method has resulted in birds from sev- 
en to seven and a half inches in length, while 


| an ordinary canary is only about five inches. 


The model of a perfect long breed is thus de- 
scribed by a noted fancier: “The head is small 


| and round, while the neck is thin, forming almost 


a curve in from the back. ‘Phe shoulders are 
very high, and the back, from the elbow of the 
wing to the end of the tail, curves like a half- 
drawn bow. The tail feathers lie very close to- 
gether, while the wings are set so snugly to the 
body as to overlap at the ends. The legs are 
exactly straight, with the feet close together, and 
the feathers perfectly smooth on the body.” 
For such a bird one thousand francs has been 
paid in Antwerp, and in this country fifty dol- 
lars will purehase one of the second quality 


| only, while the young from a perfect long and 


py nature, which is ready to resolve itself into | 


song at the slightest provocation, he is too often 
doomed to lead a lonely life, that his notes may 
be the sweeter because of a possible yearning in 
him for a mate, while the limits of his cage are 
circumscribed, that all his energy may come forth 
from his throat. 

If he is sick, he is generally made worse by 
injudicious treatment; if he is well, he is pro- 
voked to sickness by food which nature never in- 
tended he should eat; and as a supposed pleasure 


short pair readily command twenty-five dollars 
each. 

The German breeders, disregarding in a mea- 
sure the shape of the bird, select short, full 
bodies, not caring whether the feathers lie close 
or loose, and train the young birds to sing by 
keeping them in the same room with nightin- 
gales, wood-larks, or skylarks. 

It is possible to give the canary almost any 
song, for there is no bird so ready to imitate as 
he. As an illustration: it requires about nine 
months of constant teaching to give a bullfinch 
one tune, while a canary can be taught to sing 
twelve bars of almost any song in five months, 
and even with no more practice than one hour 
each day. 

But if they are tractable birds, they most sure- 
ly are jealous ones, and he who divides his at- 
tention with other pets can never hope to teach 
his canary. They will, when given the liberty 
of a room, dash furiously at almost any other pet 
which their master or mistress may fondle, and, 
while sitting, the female displays true feminine 
jealousy when her mate even has the appear- 
ance of singing to another. 

The perfect German bird should not have, ac- 
cording to the au- 
thority before quot- 








SHORT BREED OR GERMAN CANARY, COMMON TYPE. 


to him his metal cage is exposed to the full glare 
of the summer sun, until the wires are so heated 
that they are painful to the touch. And yet the 
little immigrant bears all his troubles in silence, 
covering his head with his wing as his only con- 
solation when he is too ill to sing. 

As his name implies, he is—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say was—a native of the Ca- 
nary Islands. There it would be almost impossi- 
ble to recognize the species from comparison with 
those we know, so much has fine breeding and in- 
termixture with other birds done to improve them. 
In the natural state their colors are very plain, 
being an almost dull greenish-gray, similar to the 
linnet. 

In the sixteenth century the bird was first taken 
into the European markets for sale, the demand 
having been caused, it is said, in rather a pecul- 
iar way. The sailors of a merchant ship from 
the Canary Islands to Leghorn had caught some 
birds on the islands whose song was particularly 
sweet, and were carrying them home, when the 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of Italy opposite 
Elba. As the ship was going down, some one of 
the crew liberated the birds, which of course were 
able to reach the land. There, the climate be- 
ing favorable, they speedily became acclimated, 
and largely increased. Through that means Eu- 
ropeans learned the value of the canary as a 
song-bird, and regular importations began. 

It was in Germany that they were received 
with the greatest favor, and the bird-raising pea- 
santry immediately added them to their stock, 
finding them easy to breed, quick to learn new 
songs, as well as willing to mate with other 
species, 

To such a science has the breeding of the ca- 
nary been elevated, and such a branch of indus- 
try has it become in the vicinity of the Hartz 
Mountains, more particularly near Andreasberg, 
that societies have been formed having as sole 
aim the propagation and improvement of the 








ed, a succession of 
noisy bursts of song. 
“Tt must know how 
to descend regularly 
through all the tones 
of the octave in a 
silvery, | sonorous 
voice, having about 
twenty notes in all, 
the best of which 
are the bow trill, 
the bell note, flute 
note, water trill, 
nightingale, and 
wood-lark note.” 

The canary will 
mate with such 
birds as the gold- 
finch, siskin, lin- 
net, citril-finch, and 
many of our own 
wild birds, the cross 
in the second or 
third breeding being 
particularly fine both 
in song and plum- 
age. 

The manner in which birds are procured for 
this country is not the least interesting in a ne- 
cessarily brief sketch of such a universally known 
pet. The Germans who raise birds for the market 
do not, as might be supposed, devote their entire 
time to the business ; they are shop-keepers in a 
small way, cobblers, tailors, or follow some such 
industry, raising from twenty to two hundred in 
a season. It is in Hanover and Thuringia that 
the more extensive breeders reside, and in those 
sections the bird importers of this country have 
agents who know exactly the kind and value of 
each man’s birds from which he is to breed, also 
the time when the first broods may be expected. 
During the hatching season, these agents travel 
through these particular districts, examining and 
bargaining for the young birds before they are 
two weeks old, since at such time the defects in 
shape or plumage may be more readily seen. 

These young birds are held by the breeder un- 
til such time as the American firms need new sup- 
plies, when they are forwarded to this country in 
lots of from fifteen hundred to two thousand, 
each lot being in charge of two men. It is esti- 
mated that ten per cent. of this number fall vic- 
tims to the change in climate. The birds are 
brought each in a small wooden cage, and while 
they are in the dealer’s charge, at least, they get 
only such food as is best suited for them—a 
mixture of rape and canary seed, with lettuce or 
chick-weed in small quantities during the season. 

The dealers’ season for importation is from the 
middle of August until the middle of May, and 
some idea of the development in taste of the 
American people, so far as canaries are concern- 
ed, may be gathered from the fact that in 1850 
about ten thousand were imported, while in 1880 
not less than a hundred and fifty thousand were 
brought here. 

Let those who own canaries make true pets of 
them ; talk to them as to a dog, and they will an- 
swer much more understandingly ; fondle them 


Ze 








as a kitten is fondled, without too much stroking 
of the feathers, and they will be happiest when 
nestling on their mistress’s shoulder ; study them 
as if they were a book, and no volume can be 
found so full of that which is instructive, enter- 
taining, and amusing. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. XIV.) 
MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 
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I.—{ Continued.) 


Yes, Iwasa strange boy. Standing apart from 
my boy’s life now, I can see that very clearly. I 
was a misanthropic, dreamy, unreal boy, and it 
was no wonder people failed to understand me. 
As for poor Miss Ragstaff, born with nerves 
which had become preternaturally developed, I 
was a responsibility to her, and in the first week 
of my vacation nearly worried her to death. I 
did not eat, I did not read, and I flatly refused to 
go out for a walk, or take her brother's disgust- 
ing pony out for exercise, on the plea that a drive 
would do me good. I preferred to keep to my 
own room; I was my own master in the vacation, 
and I would be lord and master too. I would 
brook no interference from Miss Ragstaff, I 
thought, until her real solicitude for me, her anx- 
iety about my health and state of mind, touched 
me with some gratitude. 

“ You'll be ill—you’ll really be ill, Edwin,” she 
said to me one day, with tears in her eyes. 
“Why don’t you go for a walk, or take me for a 
walk ?” 

“T don’t care about it, thank you,” I said, firm- 
ly but politely. 

“There’s a circus in the town,” she continued ; 
“and though my brother the Doctor has always 
maintained that nothing so upsets the mind of a 
boy and takes him from his mental training as 
a circus, still, as it is the vacation, I would not 
mind your going in the least.” 

“T hate a circus.” 

“There’s a ‘ Reading from the Poets’ at eight 
this evening too.” 

“T prefer to read my own poets,” I said, sar- 
castically. 

“‘Then, my dear boy, walk, or read, or circus, 
or something, just to oblige me,” she said, entreat- 
ingly; “for I am quite ill with thinking about 
you, and must write and tell my brother so.” 

“Miss Ragstaff, if it will oblige you in any 
way, I will take a walk,” I said. 

“Tt will, indeed; and I'll put on my bonnet 
and go with you, if you like—there !” 

I could only say “Thank you,” though I was 
not partial to Miss Ragstaff’s company. She was 
very tall and thin; she limped badly, and wore 
plum-colored glasses in the daylight, having weak 
eyes with red lids like a rabbit—but I accepted 
the honor of her company, and we walked along 
the Parade, where the music was playing, and 
the company promenading to and fro. She had 
brought me to hear the band, having the impres- 
sion that the music would cheer me up; but it 
jarred upon my nerves, and I was anxious to get 
away from it. 

“This is not going for a walk,” I said. 
don’t call this walking.” 

“ Well, Edwin, it’s all the walking I can do,” 
she said, sitting down on a vacant bench. “ Bun- 
ions have, for the last seven years, rendered pe- 
destrian exercise a labor and a sorrow to me. 
There’s a beautiful stroll through the Kewstoke 
Woods, with the sea all the way, too, for the 
young and strong like you.” 

“And you wouldn’t mind my leaving you?” I 
asked. 

“Not inthe least, Edwin. There will be lunch- 
eon at one, and dinner at six, as usual.” 

“T feel now as if I should like to walk on and 
on and on till dinner-time,” I said, excited by the 
fresh air. 

“But you will come back to dinner, of course,” 
said Miss Ragstaff, regarding me suspiciously, as 
if the idea that I was going to walk away for 
the next six weeks had suddenly occurred to her. 

“ Of course I will.” 

I was glad to stride off on my solitary journey 
—to feel free once more, to get away from the 
crowd, and the German band, and upon the green 
slope, where the pines grew by the sea, and the 
scene was like Arcadia in the sunshine. I set 
off at a smart pace. I had soon got through 
the town and had ascended the hill; I was in 
the wood, and by short-cuts through the wood, 
and past the old turnpike, and down by the sea 
again to the quiet old fishing village beyond, be- 
fore Miss Ragstaff’s bunions had done throbbing. 
I walked for two hours into the heart of the 
country; then I turned and trudged back again. 
The way had not seemed long. I was not great- 
ly fatigued when I was in Kewstoke Woods 
once more, and gaining upon “home.” I had 
thought all the way of Janie Anderson. I had 
counted up how many weeks and days and hours 
and minutes would elapse before she was in her 
pew at church again. I had speculated as to her 
life and actions now. Ihad wondered very much 
if she had ever wondered about me. I had drawn 
such faney pictures of my life and hers—of dan- 
gers and heroic rescues, of stern fathers, deep 
dungeons, distressed maidens, and St. Edwin al- 
ways to the rescue—that time had drifted by me 
very rapidly. A church clock in the distance 
was striking five, when I heard sounds of sobbing 
and crying a few yards along the path in advance 
of me. The turn of the road hid the cause from 
view; but I stepped out, and came suddenly upon 
a book lying with its leaves open on the grass, 
and a few paces farther on—Miss Anderson ! 

I paused to recover my breath. Was it an 
apparition conjured up by the intensity of my 
thoughts? Could it really be my fair enslaver pro- 
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ceeding slowly along the path, with her ungloved 
hands spread before her face, and her wail of 
grief echoing through the summer air ? 

Truly I could not be mistaken. The scarlet 
and brown dress I had seen before; the scarlet 
stockings, the little hat with the scarlet feather, 
and the one long black tail hanging down her back 
beneath it, and tied with a scarlet bow and ends. 
It was she, but in grief and despair such as I had 
never seen her a victim to before. Hers had seem- 
ed a life all smiles and sunshine, all merry laugh- 
ter. Even Hunter had said once—but not to me, 
or I would have crushed him on the spot—that 
“that ‘dark ’un’ at Fitzsimmons’s was always 
grinning like a Cheshire cat at everybody.” At 
everybody—she who had only smiles for me of 
late days! He well might envy me. 

I stooped and picked up the book which Miss 
Anderson had dropped, or had thrown from her 
—I was uncertain which—and approached her 
nervously and hastily. This was the crisis in my 
life; it had come at last, and there was no resist- 
ing it. Even my constitutional shyness was not 
proof against it. 

“J—I—I beg your pardon very much, Miss 
Anderson ; but—but—but,” I stammered forth, 
“you've dropped your book,” 

Miss Anderson dried her eyes hastily, stifled 
her sobs, turned round, held out her hands for 
the book, and then jumped as if she had seen a 
ghost. 

“Oh! good gracious!” she exclaimed; “are 
you here, then? That is,” she added, with femi- 
nine tact and sweet simplicity, “are you—ain’t 
you—one of Doctor Ragstaff’s pupils ?” 

As I wore one of Doctor Ragstaff’s mortar- 
boards, with his characteristic blue and saffron 
tassel wagging at the side, the question was ir- 
relevant; but I answered meekly, “ Yes, I am.” 

“ And—why haven’t you gone home for the 
holidays ?” she asked, in faint astonishment. “I 
thought that you—that all the boys—had left 
Weston long ago.” 

“ All but me.” 

“T hope nothing’s the matter with you—mea- 
sles or anything”—she said, getting a few paces 
from me now. 

““T—am quite well, thank you, Miss Anderson,” 
I stammered again. “I remain at school, be- 
cause I haven’t a home to go to.” 

“ How very funny!” 

I did not see the fun of it, but so that it amused 
her, I did not mind very much. She was actual- 
ly laughing again—only it terminated in a cry, 
which was more surprising. 

“Tt’s—it’s exactly my case,” she expressed at 
last. “I haven’t any home to go to, Master Grif- 
fin. I—oh!—I haven't anybody in all the world 
to care for me!” 

“Pray don’t say that,” I hastened to say; “I 
am sure that anybody—everybody—would.” 

She dried her eyes at this assurance. My 
words were evidently comforting again. I longed 
to ask her how she knew my name was Griffin, 
but I dared not on so short an acquaintance. 
How happy I was now, walking by her side, and 
talking as if I was an old friend of hers! How 
glad I was my mother had married the trustee— 
anybody—so that I had no holiday at home! 

I had aroused Miss Anderson’s curiosity very 
much, and she appeared to have no scruples as to 
asking me questions. The tears were gone from 
her face now, which was as radiant as the skies 
above our heads. She had wholly recovered from 
her embarrassment at meeting me, and was as 
calm and self-possessed a little lady as I had ever 
met——as I have met even in my after-life. 

“ How did you know my name was Anderson ?” 
she asked, as we proceeded toward Weston-super- 
Mare together, she swinging the book I had re- 
stored to her by one cover. 

“T—I really can not say. 
told me.” 

“Did Master Bennett tell you ?” 

“T don’t think he did. It’s very likely,” I an- 
swered, in a confused manner. 

“Because his pa knows my pa—and does busi- 
ness with my pa—I have heard Miss Fitzsimmons 
say,” remarked Miss Anderson. ‘“ Where’s he 
gone for his holidays ?” 

“T don’t know,” was my reply; “ he does not 
speak to me a great deal.” 

“Don’t you like him ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“T suppose he’s the head boy, though ?” 

“He’s our biggest boy, but he isn’t very 
bright,” I said, disparagingly, not liking so much 
discussion on the merits of Master Bennett. 

“Is Master Tompkins the head boy ?” 

Her thorough knowledge of the names of all 
the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s school was really 
very astonishing. 

“Well—he may be sometimes.” 

“And how old are you?” asked the curious 
Miss Anderson. 

“T—I’m fourteen. That is, I am in my fif- 
teenth year,” I added, as she looked disappointed 
somewhat. 

“Not more!” she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“Oh, you are a big boy for your age. Why, I 
am fourteen, and only just up to your shoulder. 
See.” 

And Janie Anderson stood side by side with 
me, and looked at me with so confident and sweet 
a smile, that this was surely the groves of fairy- 
land through which we were walking, and she 
and I two beings of a new and happy world. 

“Yes, you are small—I mean, I am a tall boy,” 
I remarked at last. “They say I am growing 
too fast, but they can’t stop it.” 

“Don’t you let them,” she said, in a warning 
voice. “Ihate short boys. If ever I marry when 
I grow up, Master Griffin, Pll marry the tallest, 
handsomest man I can find.” 

“ Really ?” 

I did not think I was handsome, but I was re- 
solved from that day forth to allow no one to in- 
terfere with my growing. 

“Why can’t you go home ?” she inquired now, 
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“What’s the matter with your home?  Paint- 
ing it?” 

“My mamma is away; she has married again, 
and gone abroad.” 

“ Not left you forever ?” she said, with her eyes 
becoming very round and pitiful. 

“No; only for seven weeks, All the holidays.” 

“Have you been fretting much ?” 

“Not very much, I shouldn’t have fretted at 
allif—” Then I became very red and very white, 
and felt that my conduct was unseemly and pre- 
cipitate, and added—“if she had not married 
without telling me anything about it.” 

“ How very funny!” she said again. 

“What is—who is ?” I inquired. 

“ Why, I was fretting because I could not go 
to my father, or my aunt in Devonshire, or any- 
where out of this nasty, dull, stick-in-the-mud 
place. Oh! it’s dreadful when everybody’s gone 
away, and there’s only Miss Fitzsimmons’s red 
nose to look at.” 

“ Your father is in India, I think ?” 

She was never surprised at my information, I 
noticed. 

“Yes. He’s coming back some day, When 
I’m a young lady, papa says. And what do you 
think that nasty, spiteful Miss Croser says ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” I replied. 

“That that can not be, because I shall never 
be a young lady. Because I'm a giggling, for- 
ward little thing, and keep the school always in 
commotion, and—and so on,” she explained. “ Is 
not she rude?” 

“Extremely rude indeed,” I asserted ; ‘I nev- 
er heard such insolence.” 

“When she comes back next term I don't 
think I shall speak to her.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

‘*She’s only a brewer’s daughter, and brew- 
ing’s very low. It’s trade,” she said, elevating 
slightly the tip of her little nose. 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“None of my family has ever been in trade, 
except a cousin; and we never spoke to him 
again.” 

* Poor fellow !” 

“ And I have always been stuck here, vacation 
after vacation, ever since I was such a tiny little 
thing—not bigger than that,” she said, indica- 
ting an impossibly diminutive stature with her 
hand ; “and my mother died when I was a baby ; 
and I shouldn’t know my father if I met him 
coming down the High Street. Isn’t it awful ?” 

“ But you’re very happy, as a rule?” I said. 

“Oh yes; generally, that is. They all like me 
at school, except Miss Croser; and I am fond of 
fun. and we have plenty of it; and papa sends 
me a great deal of money to spend, and beautiful 
presents, and things from India; and I may dress 
just as I please, and—” 

Something occurred to her memory at this 
juncture, and she looked at me and broke into a 
peal of such sweet, merry, musical laughter that 
I laughed too, though I did not perceive the cause 
for my hilarity. It was soon explained to me. 

“ Oh, I say, it was such a long while before I 
found out that you were imitating me. I couldn’t 
believe it till Fanny Perkins told me she was sure 
you were; and when you came out in yellow and 
red, it was fun. Wasn't it, now 2” 

“Yes —it was fun,” I reiterated, blushing all 
over now, 

“T bought that dreadful ribbon to try you. I 
saw it at Crumpet’s. Ob, how we all laughed !” 

“Yes—I suppose so.” 

“ And we caught it, too, when we got home.’ 
And then Miss Anderson told me how angry Miss 
Fitzsimmons had been, and what tasks were gen- 
erally distributed; and I was horrified at the 
trouble I had caused in a select seminary, and ex- 
pressed my regrets at once. “ But it was very 
wrong of you to mock me—to try and make game 
of anything I was wearing,” she said, coquet- 
tishly. 

“T wouldn’t make game of you for the world,” 
I hastened to say. “1 didn’t wear your colors be- 
cause—because I wanted to mock you. Oh, pray 
don’t think that!” 

“Ah! well, I won’t, then. 
How could I?” she said. 
to the town, of course.” 

“ Yes, of course. Unless—” 

“And I shall go this; or else Miss Fitzsim- 
mons will see us, and then I sha’n’t be allowed to 
go out by myself alone again—which is very, 
very seldom,” she said, sadly and demurely, 

“Do you often come this way?” 

“ Never.” 

“Shall you ever come this way again?” 

“T don’t think I shall. I don’t know, though, 
for certain. Good-afternoon, Master Griffin.” 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Anderson.” 

Then we shook hands and went our separate 
ways, and my steps were light as air from that 
hour forth. Miss Ragstaff wondered at my spir- 
its—at the “exuberance of my verbosity”—that 
evening ; at my suppressed excitement and gen- 
eral amiability. 

“That walk has done you a deal of good, Ed- 
win,” she said to me, 

“ Yes, it has,” 

“T wouldn’t give up walking exercise now, if I 
were you.” 

“T don’t think I shall, ma’am.” 

And I did not. I walked very regularly on the 
Kewstoke road. The woods were the scene of 
my romance, of my enchantment: this was fairy- 
land and fairy life, and I belonged no longer to 
the world. I saw Miss Anderson every day, by 
some stratagem or other; she was ingenious in 
stratagems—* awfully artful,” Griggs would have 
said ; she contrived to meet me, if only for a few 
moments. We became Edwin and Janie to each 
other; we became “engaged” to each other; 
when she grew up, and I had done growing up, 
I was to go to India, and tell her father that I 
loved her, and we were to live happily ever after- 
ward. 

It was a boy-and-girl’s love, that grew very 
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“You'll go that way 





fast too. The sentiment that was in me amused 
her, interested her, sometimes frightened her; 
and yet neither of us understood the other from 
the beginning to the end of our acquaintance. 
She knew I was very fond of her, and very jea- 
lous. She was young enough to think she loved 
me for my love for her; and we were only chil- 
dren, God knows, nothing more. And in all the 
good faith of children, with hazy ideas of the 
great world we were approaching, we made many 
promises, and kept but few of them. 

“ And you'll never look at Bennett again?” I 
said one day to her, at the close of the vaca- 
tion-time for her and me, which was never to 
come again. 

“ Why, of course I will not.” 

We had had a few words about him, and I had 
flung myself face foremost on the grass, and cried 
at iast like the baby that I was, And she had 
become terrified, and had said anything to soothe 
me. 

We kissed and made it up, and went back to- 
gether hand in hand. It was the last day of the 
holidays; the girls and boys to-morrow would be 
streaming from the railway station to the schools. 

“T shall always wear your colors, Janie.” 

She laughed. 

“T shall be careful what I wear, then, or else 
they'll talk about us,” she replied. 

“T shall always wear your colors till I die—I 
shall indeed,” I said, fervently. “If we were not 
to meet, oh! for ever so many years, I should 
wear your colors again, to let you see I loved you 
just the same, Janie.” 

“Oh, you foolish Edwin !” 

So we embraced and shed many tears together, 
and went schoolward with two full young hearts. 


I was not so happy when school had begun 
again, though we corresponded regularly through 
the medium of the baker’s man, who supplied 
both seminaries, and was a faithful, trusty, crusty 
servant. Janie did look at Master Bennett now 
and then; I have known her laugh at him even, 
and for days I have grieved over it, as at an af- 
fliction which was irreparable. It was as well we 
parted, or that fate parted us, suddenly, swiftly, 
and in an unlooked-for manner, for I have said 
I was a boy more foolish than my kind, and more 
extravagant in theory and practice. Janie An- 
derson’s place at church in the middle of the 
term became suddenly vacant, and knew her nev- 
er more. 

I could not believe she was really gone—I had 
had no note of warning—I was afraid that she was 
ill. Ishould see her next Sunday, or before next 
Sunday, in her walks abroad. But I saw her 
not again. The ranks of the Fitzsimmons girls 
were without her bright young face; the pew un- 
der the gallery looked very dull and cheerless, 
and positively empty to me. I felt sick and ill 
with the consciousness of my great loss—of the 
loss of one who seemed the only being left me 
to love, now my mother had married again. I was 
a boy left alone if she really left me for good. 

I got the news from the baker, who, bribed 
heavily by me, had got the news from Miss Fitz- 
simmons’s cook, who had it from one of the un- 
der-teachers. 

Miss Anderson had been sent for suddenly— 
there had been a telegram—and she had left for 
Southampton, and thence to India to join her fa- 
ther, the nabob. 

So the green curtain came down suddenly with 
a run; the juvenile play was over, and Cupid, 
who had fiddled to us so long, packed up his in- 
strument and tripped from the orchestra, and all 
the lights were turned out rapidly. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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TPMIE embroidery produced in the needle-work 
department of this association can not be 

said to belong to any particular school. Its pro- 
cesses and results have been accomplished with- 
out previously formulated rules, and its work 
was commenced and has been carried on without 
the direction of a thoroughly trained and gradu- 
ated teacher. 

Miss Cutler, who was from the first placed at 
the head of the work-room, and who has amply 
proved her peculiar fitness for the work, had 
much to learn, but nothing to unlearn, and brought 
to her responsible position a thorough experience 
of good plain needle-work, some knowledge of 
what is known as Kensington-work, an instinct 
for color, and a quickness and cleverness of ex- 
pedient which are characteristic of the American 
girl at her best. 

Almost the first work put into her hands for 
execution was the Madison Square stage curtain 
—one of the most important pieces of picturesque 
needle-work in the world ; and it is rather a sug- 
gestive fact that, as far as processes are concern- 
ed, it was carried through on the ground of sim- 
ply skillful plain needle-work. No one of all the 
force which Miss Cutler directed had ever before 
been engaged upon artistic embroidery, and al- 
most without exception were women who for the 
first time actually earned money by their labor. 
The simple facility of use, helped by quick appre- 
hension and interest, enabled them to carry out the 
design, and embody the suggestions of the artist. 

Of course this does not prove that it is better 
for the execution of tr 1e art-embroidery that one 
should not have made it an occupation, but it 
does prove that in this, as in all art-work, the 
mind must guide th: fingers. The moment one 
accepts rules and routine instead of thought, that 
which is produced ceases to be in the best sense 
art-work, and becomes simply handiwork. 

Possessing this thoughtful intelligence, every- 
thing which a woman has learned to do with her 
needle, from her childhood up, comes into play 





in her embroidery. She may button-hole, or 
darn, or back-stitch, or run, or cat-stitch, or hem- 
stitch, or underlay, or patch, and every one of 
these domestic processes may be invaluable in 
giving variety and expression to her embroidery. 
I know one beautiful piece of needle-work where 
between masses of roses ranging from white to 
crimson there are spaces of cross-darning in two 
shades of silk, which carry the color in a won- 
derful way, and when I commended the original- 
ity of the treatment, the clever girl who did it 
answered, simply, “Yes; mamma was darning 
stockings, and I thought the stitch was lovely.” 

It is this quick appropriation of all things pos- 
sible to the needle-woman which makes good and 
true art-embroidery; and it is as impossible to 
compass this result by simply learning and prac- 
ticing Kensington stitch as it is to become a great 
painter by accustoming one’s self to use a paint- 
brush in a certain manner. One must choose 
processes adapted to the expression of certain 
effects or surfaces, as she would select a fine, 
medium, or coarse needle with which to sew cer- 
tain fabrics. A “No, 5” will not cover the whole 
range from coarse to fine of all that comes to the 
work-basket ; and to express the infinite variety 
of form and quality possible to embroidery, one 
has need of all the stitches which have been in- 
vented from Eve’s day to ours, 

In addition to this latitude of stitchery, the 
associated artists’ school of embroidery com- 
bines all methods wherever a combination of 
methods will produce a desired effect. Especial- 
ly in picturesque embroidery, which is a devel- 
opment of needle-work peculiar to the school, 
all devices of ancient and modern embroiderers 
must be employed. Underlaying must succeed 
outline, and solid stitching must follow under- 
laying, and appliqué must come after solid stitch- 
ing, if one wishes to add the vanishing effects of 
surface to those of color, 

Even the fabric upon which the plan of dec- 
oration is laid must grow finer with the distance, 
and stronger and rougher with the foreground, 
and it is these varying surfaces, methods, and 
stitches which make it possible to carry out the 
artistic ideas which govern the school. 

These are the means by which effects are to 
be produced, but before the use of the means 
should come a thoughtful study of what is desir- 
able in embroidery. Undoubtedly the considera- 
tion which must precede all others is that of ab- 
solute appropriateness of purpose and place. 

Embroidery must fulfill certain conditions or it 
is inappropriate. 

It must permit use or wear. 

No decoration in stitchery is suitable which 
must be protected by glass, or which will fray by 
ordinary contact with other surfaces, 

It can only be appropriately used upon fabrics 
or substances which are flexible, and are in them- 
selves eapable of household or personal use. 

After appropriateness of application is consider- 
ed, comes appropriateness of texture and design. 

Appropriateness of style in design comes be- 
fore general effect, but effect of color must be 
considered before general effect of design. By 
this it must be understood that styles are to be 
settled before effects ; but when we come to those, 
the mere effect of design upon the mind and eye 
is secondary to the effect of color. 

And here comes in the most important study 
of the embroideress who carries out the designs 
of others, She must not only know but feel col- 
or. The subtleties which it is impossible to re- 
duce to rule or formula must be with her a mat- 
ter of feeling. 

Many a priceless piece of old Spanish embroid- 
ery is priceless in spite of poor stitchery and un- 
interesting design, simply because time has given 
it a rare and inimitable quality of tone and color 
which appeals at once to eye and sense. Ina 
general way it may be said that good embroidery 
is a matter of color and design. Elaborate stitch- 
ery. without these qualities may excite interest, 
but it is the sympathetic interest with which we 
regard any careful, patient human labor. 

Color and design are more important to the 
art of embroidery than manner or quality of nee- 
dle-work, and yet no piece of embroidery can 
claim to be entirely good without faithful stitch- 
ery. Because the stitches are to carry color and 
express form, it does not follow that they need 
not be fine, exact, and smooth. An embroider- 
ess who works in the true spirit and love of the 
art will wish to make her needle-work of such 
value that it will be preserved by generations of 
appreciative inheritors; and to do this she can 
not afford to dispense with a single quality which 
will commend it to human interest and admira- 
tion. She must endow it with the value of ex- 
pended time. If she puts time, even in excess, 
upon her needle-work, she bequeaths it to the 
world concrete, and adds to it the intrinsic beau- 
ty of color and design which all art-embroidery 
must possess. We can not count with certainty 
upon the duration of that most valuable of all 
present qualities, color; but the design and stitch- 
ery of to-day will most certainly be the heritage 
of to-morrow. 

In spite of doubt regarding the lastingness of 
color effects, there is no question as to the rank 
of beautiful color as a quality to be secured in 
embroidery. Its right to precedence as a qual- 
ity is easily fixed by the fact that while bad 
stitchery and design may not seriously interfere 
with the value of a piece of embroidery where 
the color is exceptionally good, bad colors will 
render good design and stitchery almost entirely 
valueless ; in fact, no amount of skill or patience 
applied to positively bad or positively inharmo- 
nious color can make it tolerable. “ Bits of col- 
or” are things to be sought for and delighted in, 
no matter how flimsy the texture or barbarous 
the style of decoration, and this is ground upon 
which true art-embroidery and amateur embroid- 
ery may safely meet. 

I have given the requirements and principles 
of art-embroidery as established by a school of 





decorative artists ; but these principles, which are 
absolutely necessary to professional and standard 
work, to embroidery which must take its place 
among the arts, and stand the test of comparison 
with the decorative needle-work of other times 
and nations, need hardly be applied to the color 
needle-work which every woman delights in. 

The infinite variety of effects in home decora- 
tion which may be produced by a skillful needle, 
guided by a fine knowledge or sense of color, 
will make the difference between an attractive 
and an unattractive home; and these things are 
of importance beyond the present pleasure of 
doing or possessing, since children who grow up 
among these pleasant and harmonious effects 
will have a natural instinct for and pleasure in 
harmony of color, which will add greatly to the 
sum of human happiness derived from easily at- 
tainable things. : 

Every piece of color needle work should pos- 
sess this one element of beauty. 

It is not enough that the groundwork or ma- 
terial upon which the work is placed should be 
good in tone, but everything which is to be ap- 
plied to it must be chosen with reference to that 
particular tint. 
order of selection because the design or subject 


Or, if one chooses to reverse the 


demands the use of certain color, then the tone 
of the material must be chosen with reference to 
the color required by the design. 

It is a very common thing for an amateur nee- 
dle-woman to select some design because she has 
a sentiment of association or feeling of admira- 
tion for some particular flower. I will say, by 
way of illustration, that, remembering the road- 
sides of France, or Germany, o 


Italy, where 
along the edges of the wheat fields the poppies 
were scattered, each carrying its own little torch 
of flaming red, and recalling the pleasure she had 
in that unaccustomed wealth of scarlet, she en- 
joys the idea of reproducing the form and color of 
the flower in some piece of household adornment. 

Now what she might do would be 
material for 
suggest, in ever so distant a way, the mingling 


to select 
some a background which would 
of russet and yellow and ripened green of the 
wheat, and to this she might adapt the mixed red 
of the poppies in shadow, and affected by the rus 
sets and greens which surrounded them, and these 
would lead up to the brilliant points of scarlet 
where the sun reaches unprotected leaf, 
She might fill her background with perpendicu- 
lar and bending lines, which would carry out the 








some 


suggestiveness of the color, and work in Spots of 
shadow to connect the stronger color of the flow- 
er with the fainter tints of the background and 
of the wheat, and above all might be placed some 
bit of material which would introduce 
blue of a cloudy sky. All these things are pos- 
sible to the amateur needle-woman, and are only 
a working out with the nee 
in nature, 

Unfortunately what she 
go to some place of supply “ poppy 
n” stamped upon some material the color 
of which “ goes with the room.” 


express the natural c 


the gray- 


lle a memory of effects 


is very apt to do is to 
and order a 





The reds which 


lor of the flower may be at 








odds with the material; they may, in fact, pro- 
duce a positive discord; but that has not been 
previously considered, and no matter how goou 
the design or faithful the hery may be, the 
result is a positively valueless achievement, even 


to the patient and enthusiastic worker. 

In home embroidery, as a rule, the subject 
should be selected after the material. Materials 
are chiefly to be considered as masses of color, 


and these should be tested in the room which 
they are expected to adorn. stuff 
which you propose to use lying among the things 
with which it must come in more or less imme- 
diate contact, and if you find that it makes an 
effect touching any of the degrees between plea- 
sant and delightful, accept it. 

The next step is to place skeins of silk and 
crewel in different tints upon the surface you 
have chosen. You will withdraw some quickly, 
and others doubtfully; but it is safe to follow the 
first feeling with regard to colors you are trying. 
If you hesitate and reason, you become confused, 
and end by accepting something which will make 
itself positively hateful to you afterward. Colors 
in harmony ‘vr contrast are to be judged as wise 
people judge their fellows—by the first positive 
impression, by instinct, and not by reason. 

Having secured delightful harmonies or con- 
trasts in your materials, it is easy to select a sub- 
ject which will agree with them, for fortunately 
the range of appropriate subjects for home treat- 
ment of embroidery is infinite. It will add great- 
ly to the pleasure of execution, as well as to the 
family pride of possession, if the motive is in any 
way appropriate to or connected with the daily or 
characteristic life of the family. One delightful 
boy whom I know showed me with great pride a 
pair of portiéres which he had himself embroider- 
ed for his own room. The color was good, for he 
belongs to a family where color is an inheritance ; 
and the decoration consisted of bands of “ little 
Joneses” in active practice with foils, and a tilt 
on horseback. Of course such portiéres were 
charming in a room the walls of which were a 
running history of the boys’ summer vacations and 
winter sports. There is nothing truer than that 
home art should busy itself with home life. You 
will surely be able to interpret the home flowers 
which grow under your feet in truer and more 
characteristic fashion than the lotus flower which 
comes to your fingers only as a photograph or 
tracing from the tomb of some Egyptian, dead be- 
fore the days of Moses. You may learn some- 
thing of Egyptian art, something of composition 
or treatment, from these things, which will help 
you in your adaptation of natural forms; but do 
not be led into thinking that anything is better 
for your use or progress than the motives which 
are nearest and most familiar to you, The intel- 
ligent and thoughtful use of familiar things will 
make your art true, unaffected, and delightful. 

Canpace THURBER WHEELER. 
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EGLANTINE. 

See illustration on double page. 
Wuart idyl is for thee begun ? 
What voices call thee, lovely one? 
Why flitting shadows o’er a face 
Where sunshine hath its fitting place? 
What vague forebodings dimly rise 
Within the dusk of those sweet eyes, 
Though on thy close-shut lips the while 
The silence lingers like a smile? 


I know the gaze of one who hears 
The music of the coming years; 

I know the listening look that grows 
As from the rose-bud to the rose; 

I read the thought that, half revealed 
And half unconsciously concealed, 

Is in thy soul, a haunting strain 
Which oddly mingles bliss and pain. 


Thy step is on the border line 

Of destiny, fair Eglantine; 

Behind thee but a little way 

Are childhood’s morning hours of play, 
The daivy chain, the fairy ring, 

The bees low hum, the robin’s wing; 
And what before thee? Soon or late, 
The joys and griefs of woman’s fate. 


. 
Hast yet divined thy beauty’s dower, 
Thy panoply of wistful power? 

Hast learned of pearls and silk to weave 
A favor for thy true-love’s sleeve ? 

Dost know how women wait at home, 
While men go forth the world to roam, 
And then return to bend the knee 

In knightly grace to such as thee ? 


Fair Eglantine, on lonely hills 

Thy wild name-flower its breath distills ; 
There hover clouds of amethyst, 

And airy veils of silver mist; 

From those far fields what perfumes borne 
Float round the ranks of lowland corn: 
Who would not climb the mountain’s crest 
To wear such sweetness at his breast ? 


Would only that thy lot might be 
Forever set to melody! 

Would that no jar should ever fret 
The string whose waking means regret! 
0 lovely listener, in thine eyes 

If vague forebodings faintly rise, 
Believe that more of joy than dole 
Is measured to the trusting soul; 
And if the maiden’s pure desire 
To lofty heights and hopes aspire, 
Abate no jot of virgin pride, 

Thy heart shall yet be satisfied, 


For voices call thee, lovely one; 

Thy cnildhood’s thoughtless day is done, 
And woman’s beauty in thy face 

Shines regnant in its mystie grace. 

I know the steadfast look that peers 
To read the tale of coming years, 

And thou art at the border line 

Of life and love, sweet Eglantine. 





(Begun in masons wena Re. * Vol. XIV.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. LORTON’S FRIEND, 


Tue late owner of Horndean had been laid 
down for his long rest in a grave made alongside 
of the roomy vault—well filled, however, and with 
not a place to spare—of the Charlecotes. The en- 
trance to the vault was bricked up now; the key 
was put away with the family papers in the strong- 
room of an eminent solicitor in London, who had 
superintended the very last of the family affairs, 
There was no earthly reason why that key should 
not have been sold for old iron, and those family 
papers for remaking into fair white and blue sta- 
tionery, for there was no longer a family to be 
“wanted” by death, or to have its business done 
by lawyers; the new grave now hid the success- 
or to the Charlecotes from the sight of men, and 
for the second time a stranger had come to the 
place whence their very name had vanished. So 
small a group of mourners had rarely been seen 
at the funeral of a man of local station and im- 
portance. It was composed of the clergyman, the 
doctor, Mr, Townley Gore, Mr. Lorton, and a fifth 
individual, whom nobody among the little crowd 
assembled to witness the interment could identify. 

The people about Horndean were mostly well- 
to-do, comfortable farmers; the working classes 
were well off, employment was plenty, there was 
a sturdy, not to say rude, spirit of independence 
among them, and what sort of person the new- 
comer at the old place might be mattered very 
little to them. 

Still there was some curiosity on the point, as 
it had got out before the funeral that the place 
was left to one not of kin to the last owner; so 
that the by-standers looked with interest for the 
appearance of the lucky man, 

Everything was quite as it should be: very 
handsome, and very orderly, and if looking ill was 
to be regarded as an indication of grief, the late 
Mr. Horndean had at least one sincere mourner. 

“ Mr. Lorton looks as if he might soon be go- 
ing to his own funeral,” said an Irish nurse-maid, 
who was indulging her young charges with a spec- 
tacle which is looked upon as a treat, apart from 
any associations, in the country she came from. 

“ He do look bad, to be sure,” assented her com- 
panion; “ but who’s that ’un, I wonder, with the 
black mustachers—him as ain’t a-mindin’ of 
parson, and keeps a-lookin’ up at the tower so? 
P’r'aps he’s a walet.” 





“No, no; if he was, he’d be with the servants, 
and have a hat-band and ascarf, He’sa friend.” 

“ He ain’t a friend of the corpse, then ; for he’s 
a-fidgettin’ and a-yawnin’, There! It’s over, 
and he’s a-goin’ to ’ave a good look at the tower. 
He’s a-handlin’ of the hivy now. I say, he is a 
good-lookin’ fellow, ain’t he? and walks about as 
heasy as if he was a lord.” 

“* Maybe he is a lord.” 

“No, he ain’t, bless you! There don’t never 
no lords come about’Ornden. There was a mort 
on ’em when it was the Chase, mother says. See! 
they’re going.” 

The little party was indeed leaving the church- 
yard, and the straggler, whose proceedings had 
been observed by the two girls, joined his friends 
at the lich-gate. 

In the road below, under the trees, now clothed 
with their beautiful tender green, two carriages 
were standing. Into the first Mr. Townley Gore 
hoisted himself, with some difficulty and a stifled 
groan; the doctor followed him; the second con- 
veyed Mr. Lorton and the stranger. 

“‘ Now, then, Fred, for the will,” said the latter, 
as soon as they had lost sight of the church-yard 
gate. 

Fred did not make any reply to this cheery 
and doubtless well-meant remark. He looked 
out of the carriage window on his side in an ab- 
seut sort of way, and his companion, after glan- 
cing at him sharply, and muttering something 
about supposing it would not be the proper thing 
to light a cigar, but wishing it were, held his 
peace, 

The road wound through a peaceful sylvan 
country, and was shaded almost the whole way 
by pine-trees; the scene was grateful to the mind 
and the eyes of the stranger; he had sufficient 
occupation in watching the play of light and shade, 
and enjoying the effects of color. 

He did not feel himself snubbed in the least ; 
he might perhaps have whistled, if he had not 
been returning froma funeral, Asit was, he only 
said to himself: 

“Poor old Fred! He has been terribly hard 
hit, and hasn’t pulled himself together yet. He 
will be all right by-and-by.” 

The stranger looked like a man of light and 
cheerful temperament; a man who could take 
the world in which he had lived for five-and-twen- 
ty years or so, easily enough. He was good-look- 
ing, with bright dark eyes and dark hair, and 
something, if not foreign, suggestive of his hav- 
ing lived a good deal abroad, in his appearance 
and manners, 

Mr. Lorton had reached Horndean so short a 
time before the hour appointed for the funeral, 
that he had only seen his sister for a few min- 
utes in her own room. They had not exchanged 
a dozen sentences, but Mrs. Townley Gore had 
been able to convince herself that the explana- 
tion of her brother's silence given in his telegram 
was the true one. His pale face bore traces of 
severe illness, his eyes were dim and hollow, his 
features were drawn, his movements were feeble 
and weary, and his limbs were wasted. His sis- 
ter could not repress a start on seeing him, nor 
could she keep a tone of alarm out of her voice. 
“T have been very ill, down with a bad fever at 
Calais,” he said ; ** quite off my head; did not know 
anybody; should not have been here now if it 
hadn’t been for the good fellow who has come 
with me. I will tell you all about it by-and-by.” 

Then he left her, and Mrs. Townley Gore de- 
voted more thought than she was in the habit of 
giving to any matter which was not, in the nar- 
rowest sense of the term, her own business, to 
her brother and his affairs, while the funeral was 
going on. 

After luncheon, at which Mrs. Townley Gore 
did not appear, but the gentlemen were joined by 
the lawyer who had come down from London, the 
second part of the day’s programme was entered 
upon. The reading of the will took place in the 
library, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
Gore, Dr, Scott, and Mr, Osborne, the rector of 
the parish, Mr. Simpson, of the firm of Simpson 
& Rees, solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was the 
legal adviser charged with the Horndean busi- 
ness. When, on one occasion, during the present 
sojourn of Mr, and Mrs, Townley Gore at Horn- 
dean, the former had recognized in Mr. Simpson, 
who had come to visit his invalid client, the per- 
son who had been intrusted with the posthumous 
commission of Herbert Rhodes to him, he had 
felt a transient sense of awkwardness and dis- 
comfort ; but it vanished before what was either 
genuine oblivion or tact on the part of Mr. Simp- 
son. That gentleman did not make the slightest 
reference to the matter of their former mterview. 
The business on which he had come to Horndean 
this time did not detain him long, and was one 
which could be made pleasant all round. 

Frederick Lorton entered the library the last 
of the party to be present at the reading of the 
will. The others were already seated, and Mrs. 
Townley Gore silently pointed to a chair by the 
side of her own. Mr. Lorton took it, drew it 
close to the large leather-covered table, on which 
Mr, Simpson was in the act of spreading out the 
imposing-looking document, and resting his arm 
on the table, supported his head on his hand in 
an attitude which removed him from the direct 
line of observation by his sister, 

The will, which was dated as far back as the 
year of Mrs, Townley Gore’s marriage, was set 
forth with the customary, costly, and preposter- 
ous verbiage, under which, however, the satisfac- 
tory nature of its provisions was satisfactorily 
clear. To his “ ward,” Frederick Lorton, the tes- 
tator bequeathed all his landed property, on the 
condition that he should assume the name of 
Horndean; the estate to descend to his heirs gen- 
eral on a similar condition. In the event of Fred- 
erick Lorton’s death without issue, the estate was 
to pass to the eldest male representative of Mr. 
Horndean’s nearest of kin (named), to descend in 
the same way and on thesameconditions. “I make 
this disposition,” so ran the will, “ because it is 





my desire and intention that the estate of Horn- 
dean shall be held in the name of Horndean, hence- 
forth and in perpetuity, whether its holder be male 
or female.” To Mrs. Townley Gore he bequeath- 
ed five thousand pounds. After these, the most 
important provisions, the testator proceeded to 
deal with his cherished possessions, the collec- 
tions, and on this point his instructions were mi- 
nute. The gems and precious stones, the china, 
enamels, and other articles of virtu, were to be 
heirlooms, and to be kept at Horndean, in their 
present order, and in the long drawing-room. This, 
in case that Frederick Lorton should have chil- 
dren, and that the property should therefore be 
inherited, as he hoped and trusted it might be, by 
persons who would have a traditional knowledge 
of himself, his tastes, and the value which he set 
on these things. But in the contrary event, and 
in case of the property passing to the representa- 
tive of his (the testator’s) next of kin, as he could 
not be assured that such person would be one pos- 
sessing any knowledge of the value of his collec- 
tion, he directed that on Frederick Lorton’s death, 
without issue, the whole should be presented to 
the Art Museum at M——, the town in which he 
was born. Some liberal bequests to his servants, 
and a request that Frederick Lorton should con- 
tinue to intrust the management of the Horndean 
estates to Messrs. Simpson & Rees, were incladed 
in the provisions of the will. With these the doc- 
ument concluded, and Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore 
had heard it read with entire equanimity. They 
had both been long aware of the general nature 
of its provisions, its noble endowment of Freder- 
ick Lorton, and handsome bequest to themselves. 
The minor matters did not concern them. But 
when Mr, Simpson had finished reading the will, 
and just as his hearers were about to speak, in- 
stead of turning to the heir with the customary 
congratulations, he kept his eyes on the sheets of 
parchment before him, and said, 

“There is a codicil, made three years ago, 
which I shall now read.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore glanced at her husband in 
some alarm, and Mr. Lorton slightly changed his 
attitude. Three years ago! That was the time 
at which he and his former guardian had fallen 
out more seriously than in their long course of 
quarrels they had ever done before ; that was the 
time from which Mrs. Townley Gore had begun to 
despair of her brother’s ever coming to much 
good, and especially to that supreme good, the 
inheritance of Horndean, and to be beset by the 
fear that her old friend’s own words had only re- 
cently dispelled. Not a word was spoken while 
Mr, Simpson read the codicil. It was brief, em- 
phatically worded, and to the effect that if at the 
period of the testator’s death it should be found 
that Frederick Lorton had contracted marriage 
without the knowledge of the testator, the pre- 
vious bequests to him should become null and 
void, and the whole of the property named and 
described in the will should pass to the represent- 
ative of the testator’s nearest of kin (named) on 
the before-mentioned conditions. 

Persons who have observed the demeanor of 
prisoners on trial on a capital charge have re- 
marked that there is one respect in which they 
are all alike; it is the physical manifegtation of 
the effect upon them produced by the delivery 
of the verdict. When that fateful utterance is 
“Not guilty,” the prisoner at the bar draws a 
long, deep breath ; when it is “ Guilty,” thedoomed 
wretch opens his dry mouth like a fish, and the 
tongue clicks against the palate. Perhaps, if 
one had opportunities of observation, it would be 
found that the termination for good or ill of any 
kind of serious suspense manifests itself in one 
of these two ways, 

When Mr. Simpson, having read the codicil 
through, laid his hand flat upon the document, 
and said, “That is all,” Frederick Lorton drew 
a long, deep breath. 

All who were present rose, and a few words 
were spoken; those of Mr. Simpson were most 
to the purpose: 

“T presume I may congratulate you, freely and 
without reserve, Mr. Lorton ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Simpson, you may. I am 
not a married man.” 

“T shall leave you all to talk over things for a 
while,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. “And perhaps 
you, Frederick, will join me presently, in the rose 
walk. Mr. Simpson, I know, must catch the 
train.” 

She took a gracious leave of the lawyer, and 
left the room. 

The men resumed their seats, and with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Lorton, began to talk. 

“ About this nearest of kin, this Richard Smith, 
formerly of Nottingham,” said Mr. Townley Gore, 
“where and what is he? I never heard Mr. 
Horndean mention his name.” 

“Nor did I,” said Mr. Simpson, “except when 
I took his instructions for that will ten years ago. 
I know nothing about him.” 

“Seems rather vague, does it not ? 
Smith, formerly of Nottingham.” 

“ Well, perhaps it does; but in the highly im- 
probable event” (with a slight bow to the heir) 
“ provided for by this” (he was folding up the 
crackly parchment as he spoke), “I think we 
should not have much difficulty in finding the 
nearest of kin.” 


A Richard 


Mrs. Townley Gore rarely found herself in any 
situation of which she was not mistress; in the 
present instance, however, she was not so entirely 
composed and comfortable as she could have 
wished to be, and her preoccupation gave to her 
aspect a subdued gravity that was really becom- 
ing under the circumstances. Her manner was 
almost always correct, but absolute perfection of 
demeanor can not, after all, invariably subsist 
with entire heartlessness; that fatal flaw will 
make itself evident sometimes, and it would have 
manifested itself now in the callousness, natural 
to her, but unnatural in the sight of other people, 
with which she would have treated the solemni- 





ties of a death and a burial, had she not had a 
secret cause of disturbance which troubled her 
serenity. 

Her brother Frederick was now in real sober 
earnest the important personage she had long 
hoped he might some day become; and she was 
not at all sure how she stood with him. His ill- 
ness accounted for a good deal of his conduct 
with regard to herself, but it did not account for 
it all. What if she should find that he still re- 
sented, and meant to go on resenting, her method 
of meeting him when he had last applied to her 
in one of those frequent scrapes of which she 
had wearied at length to the imprudent point of 
bullying him? Mrs, Townley Gore, whose faith 
in her own infallibility was almost the only faith 
of which she was capable, actually found herself 
in the condition in which she occasionally de- 
clared herself—when it happened to suit her con- 
venience to go to church—genuinely wishing that 
she had left undone something which she had 
done, and done something which she had left 
undone, She wished she had not written that 
very sharp decisive letter to Frederick last sum- 
mer; of course all she had said was quite true, 
and more than deserved, still she wished she had 
not allowed herself to prove to him with irresisti- 
ble force how much wiser, cleverer, and stronger 
she was than he; the demonstration had wound- 
ed his vanity. Men were so horribly vain! Then 
she wished she had kept Frederick with her, or 
near her, instead of losing sight of him for so 
long an interval. Who could say now what in- 
fluence he had come under? Ofcourse it was easy 
to be wise after the fact, and to think it would 
have been worth while to put up with some in- 
convenience for the few months during which Mr. 
Horndean’s life had been destined to last; but 
even without that display of posthumous wisdom 
she might have adopted a better policy with Fred- 
erick. Who had he been with? in bad company 
of course—he was always in bad company, when 
free to choose his own; and though there was 
nothing to fear on the old score (that miserable 
girl, the paltry, painted actress, about whom Mr. 
Horndean had quarrelled with him, and against 
whom the will was intended as a defense, was 
dead—had been burned to death, poor wreteh— 
and out of the way), who could say that Freder- 
ick had not opened a new one? This very first 
day would decide the question of her own posi- 
tion with him; if he meant fight, he would show 
it when the hour of explanation had come. As 
Mrs. Townley Gore passed slowly up and down 
the velvet-like greensward, dotted all over with 
rose-trees, absorbed in thought, she might have 
been supposed to be thinking of the tenant of 
the new-made grave that was so near; but she 
hardly even glanced at that in her meditations; 
she was of the number of those who bury their 
dead out of their sight, with whom they are “ out 
of mind.” 

She had been in the rose garden a full hour, 
now walking, now resting on a garden seat, when, 
looking for perhaps the hundredth time toward 
the arched opening in a thick, beautifully kept 
privet hedge which fenced off the rose kingdom 
from its meaner neighbors, she saw her brother 
coming toward the arch; but he was not alone. 

“How provoking of him!” muttered Mrs. 
Townley Gore, with a dark frown. But she had 
cleared the frown away before her brother came 
up to the place where she stood, and said, 

“ Caroline, this is my good friend and comrade, 
Frank Lisle.” 


[TO GE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 
Shopping in Paris.—Caution to be observed.—French 

Justice.—Worth and other Dressmakers.—Private 

Commissions, 

A’ this is the season when American tourists 

mostly seek Paris and London, and as they, 
or at least the feminine division of the great army 
of American travel, usually expect to indulge in 
shopping to a considerable extent, perhaps a few 
words of warning or advice from an old resident 
might not prove unacceptable, 

To those who, for instance, visit Paris for the 
first time I would address a special word of cau- 
tion respecting the Parisian trades-people in gen- 
eral. As a rule, they are thoroughly unreliable. 
Of course to this rule there are many and notable 
exceptions, and of these I shall speak presently. 
But the American shopper ought fully to realize 
one fact, and that is that nearly every French 
dressmaker or milliner looks upon her American 
customer as her lawful prey, to be fleeced and 
cheated as seemeth best unto herself. It is a 
dangerous thing for the new-comer to be tempted 
into entering any shop where she may see pretty 
and stylish things displayed in the window, and 
forthwith set to work to order a complete outfit. 
Very often the elegant articles set forth on view 
were not made in the shop at all, but were pur- 
chased from some prominent and famous house 
to serve as patterns. Consequently the things 
furnished will probably be of inferior style and 
quality. Secondly, never take an address from 
a French person, whether landlord, concierge, 
tradesman, or even from a French acquaintance. 
For the iniquitous system of “ commission” flour- 
ishes in rank and universal growth in every sta- 
tion of society in Paris. Your friend the Com- 
tesse de C—— takes you to her dressmaker’s, and 
aids you with her exquisite and refined taste in 
dress ; she receives five per cent. on the amount 
of her American friend’s purchases, The Duc 
de S—— is happy to advise his transatlantic av- 
quaintances as to the best wines to purchase and 
the best place whereat to purchase them, and he 
too makes his little profit out of the transaction. 
And this system extends from the highest to the 
lowest. The dressmaker who recommends you 
to go to such a milliner for bonnets, and to such 
a shoemaker for shoes, to match the toilette she 
is making for you, is giving advice that is any- 
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thing but disinterested. As the percentage de- 
manded and received is, of course, added to the 
cost of the article, it will readily be seen how in- 
iquitous such a system really is, and what an ex- 
tra demand is thereby made on the purse of the 
innocent purchaser to enable the tradesman not 
to lose by the transaction, There are, however, 
certain houses in Paris that have invariably re- 
fused to adopt the commission system, the fore- 
most amongst them being the Bon Marché, Worth, 
and the Compagnie des Indes. Still, it is not 
safe for the American traveller to plunge without 
a guide into the perilous mazes of Parisian shop- 
ping, so he or she had best consult some Ameri- 
can friend who may chance to be residing in Paris, 
and who can point out such trades-people as are 
accustomed to dealing with Americans, and who 
will be inclined to treat their transatlantic cus- 
tomers with reasonable fairness. 

I would also have my country-women bear in 
mind that the extreme of caution must be used in 
dealing with even the very first and most famous 
of the dressmakers of Paris. For if an order be 
once given, there is no rescinding it, no opportu- 
nity given to the customer to change her mind, 
no patience with any demand for alterations in 
the make or variations in the style. Nor, if the 
customer be dissatisfied, and get into an alterca- 
tion with her dressmaker, can she find any pro- 
tection in French law. Let the case be ever so 
clearly against the Frenchwoman, the foreign cus- 
tomer never has even a show of justice accorded 
to her. A peculiarly flagrant case of this nature 
has just been decided in the French courts. A 
lady of high social standing in the American col- 
ony was shown last winter, at the establishment 
of one of the most prominent of Parisian dress- 
makers (it was not at Worth’s, be it understood), 
a very handsome cloak, trimmed with rich and 
beautiful fur, She was tempted by the elegance 
of the garment, but hesitated to order it on ac- 
count of its high price. ‘“* But, madame,” urged 
the proprietress of the establishment, “ only look 
at the richness of the fur wherewith it is trimmed ; 
nothing of finer quality in that line can possibly 
be obtained.” The lady finally decided to order 
such a cloak for herseif, the pattern one being 
too small for her, and she expressly stipulated 
that the fur trimming should be of the same fine 
quality as that used upon the sample cloak, as 
she naturally did not wish to pay so high a price 
for an inferior article. When she went to try 
the cloak on, she asked to see the fur wherewith 
it was to be trimmed. A good many excuses 
were made, and a great reluctance was manifest- 
ed to produce the fur, but the lady stood firm, 
and insisted on seeing the trimming, and it was 
finally exhibited. So far from equalling that upon 
the sample cloak, it was markedly inferior in qual- 
ity, being coarse dyed stuff, and the dressmaker 
finally acknowledged that she had been unable 
to procure any more as good as that she had for- 
merly used. The lady then positively refused to 
take the cloak. Thereupon the dressmaker sued 
her. The case was decided in the lady’s favor in 
two courts, but on being taken up to the third, 
she was condemned to pay not only the original 
bill, but all the law costs as well. This is a fair 
sample of the justice that is dealt to Americans 
in French courts of law when they resist the at- 
tempts of a French tradesman to fleece them. In 
fact, though the counsel is a hard one, I would 
advise my country-people who may chance to find 
themselves involved in any dispute of that nature, 
to simply pay their bills, and bear their losses as 
best they may, as any other course will only bring 
upon them fresh expenses, and will almost inva- 
riably result in the triumph of their adversary ; 
for I have seen fifty such affairs during my resi- 
dence in Paris, and in only one instance was the 
case decided in favor of the American, 

Prices in Paris no longer afford that tempting 
contrast with those of our larger cities that they 
used to do in the days before the Franco-Prussian 
war and the Universal Exhibition of 1878, both 
of these events having contributed to increase 
the cost of all articles of Parisian consumption 
or manufacture to a perfectly terrific extent. 
Worth’s prices have never been very small, but 
they are quite reasonable when compared with 
those of some other famous houses. When it 
comes to paying $400 for a ball dress and $300 
for a dinner dress, when a light summer walk- 
ing costume is considered cheap at $125, and a 
parasol in brocade and embroidery costs $40, it 
will readily be understood that very elegant arti- 
cles are not cheap in Paris. Worth’s prices are 
rather lower than those I have quoted above, and 
then it must be confessed that the materials that 
he uses are always of the very best quality. More- 
over, he never duplicates his dresses, There are 
houses in Paris that get out some eight or ten 
gorgeous toilettes at the beginning of the season, 
and then stereotype them, so to speak, so that 
you see Madame A.’s olive green costume repeat- 
ed in navy blue on Madame B., and Madame X.’s 
ball dress shows forth, with few variations, on the 
graceful form of Mademoiselle Z., of the Vaude- 
ville, in the last new comedy, a week before Ma- 
dame X. has had a chance to wear it. Worth’s 
Inventive powers appear to me to be boundless : 
you never see the same line of dresses at his es- 
tablishment for two weeks in succession. And 
as I have been rather severe upon Parisian dress- 
makers, I must not refrain from stating an inci- 
dent that does credit to his sense of justice and 
fair dealing. Last winter an American lady re- 
siding in Paris ordered from Mr. Worth, whose 
constant customer she had been for years past, 
a dinner dress in dark velvet trimmed with 
bead passementerie. The dress was made and 
sent home, and the corsage failed to fit. Mr. 
Worth was ill at the time, and his leading subor- 
dinates were unable to eradicate the defects in a 
satisfactory manner. The lady, being in delicate 
health, finally gave up the attempt in despair. 
When next Mr. Worth saw her at his establish- 
ment he inquired respecting her velvet dress. 
On learning that the corsage did not fit, and could 





not be altered, he at once offered to make her 
another one. But his customer was on the point 
of quitting Paris, and could not wait. So that 
evening she received a package containing the 
velvet and passementerie necessary for a new 
waist, with Mr. Worth’s compliments, and regrets 
for the contretemps. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Unper the cottage roof was at once great joy 
and great pain. No confidences were exchanged 
between Morand and his betrothed, or between 
the old man and Salome; only every one united 
in hastening the preparations fer the marriage. 
Possibly Morand blamed himself for not having 
sooner made up his mind, and expressed it, Fred- 
erica had many a bitter thought in the midst of 
her happiness. The old forester said nothing, 
but his eyes followed his younger daughter far 
oftener than the elder. 

Morand had to leave a month after his be- 
trothal, and go to establish himself in his new 
home and work. When he came back, Freder- 
ica was busy getting ready the trunk filled with 
household linen—the labor of her busy hands, 
which she would take away with her to her hus- 
band’s home. 

Salome helped her silently and energetically. 
She seemed to have quaffed in one draught her 
bitter cup, to have cut off the right hand, and 
plucked out the right eye. If she suffered still, 
no one knew it, not even her father. Frederica, 
even, seeing her sister so busy, often said to her- 
self; “ How quickly she is consoled! If Morand 
had loved her instead of me, I think I should 
have died of grief.” But people do not die of 
grief whose hearts are true, and whose will is 
firm. Salome, bent on rooting out of her soul a 
love which, however innocent at first, was inno- 
cent no longer, watched and prayed night and 
day. 

Morand came back for his bride. Frederica 
herself did not take more pains to set off her 
beauty in her bridegroom’s sight than did Salome 
to conceal all traces of her suffering. The eyes 
looked brighter than ever when the young for- 
ester led his wife to the altar, insomuch that 
many youths said, “If I had been Morand, I 
would have chosen Salome.” But the mothers 
shook their heads and said that beauty was not 
everything, and Frederica was such an admira- 
ble manager of a household. 

Joseph was at the wedding. When he went 
to ask for a holiday, it was with so dull a face 
that his master inquired, laughing, whether he 
was off toa marriage or a funeral. Joseph might 
well have said the latter; all his hopes seemed 
dead and buried. 

But the blow had not struck him suddenly as 
it had Salome. He had time to compose his fea- 
tures, and even put on a festive manner, as he 
apologized for his long absence. 

“But you never missed me,” said he to the 
bride. Frederica blushed, for it was only too 
true. 

Busy, even with her orange-blossom crown on, 
she was helping Salome to lay the dinner, Jo- 
seph gave her a gold cross, bought out of his slen- 
der wages, and her eyes sparkled with delight: 
she would have liked to put it on at once. Mo- 
rand was not rich, and had nothing to give her 
but a gold ring that lay in his waistcoat pocket. 

Joseph’s secret was tolerably well guessed, but 
the bridegroom was not jealous. Joseph and Sa- 
lome walked into church together behind the 
happy pair. The father looked after them and 
sighed. 

“Two griefs can not make one happiness,” he 
thought. 

The young couple were gone, the forester’s cot- 
tage had become silent. Once Salome used to 
sing at her work, now she worked without sing- 
ing. It was with difficulty that she remembered 
little details of housekeeping, so easy to Frederi- 
ca, but she would not let herself dream. 

“What use would it be?” she often thought. 
As mother said, “ Take care, Salome.” 

So she redoubled her activity in the house, 
her watchful care over her old father, who often 
smiled when she-came to relieve him of his gun, 
and even to w n his gaiters. 

“T am still stéut. enough to take care of my- 
self, and I want: no: assistance,” said he. “It 
was Morand I wanted, but the lad knew better 
how to shift for himself.” 

While her father was in the forest, Salome 
spent many a lonely hour, but sometimes she 
went with him, and watched the long slides like 
the slide of ice down which the huge logs were 
thrown, Sunday was the brightest day of the 
long dull week, for then Joseph never failed to 
come early and depart late. But he spoke little, 
and not even the news which the old man was 
always ready to tell about Frederica and her af- 
fairs provoked from him a reply. He listened 
taciturn and cold, arranging on his lap the flow- 
ers he had gathered in the forest, great handfuls 
of which he often took back to his city home. 
Never once had he exchanged confidences with 
Salome, yet he felt she understood him whether 
he spoke or not: her presence was a rest to him. 
She on her side began to find the time long from 
Sunday to Sunday, and each time when Joseph 
went away she said to him, “ You will be sure to 
come again ?” 

Winter returned, but a little less severe than 
the last. The valley lay deep in the snow, and 
the forester’s cottage was once more shut out 
from the world, Not from Joseph, who got a 
sledge, and succeeded in coming every Sunday as 
usual, He brought father Dominic town news, 
not overinteresting, and newspapers full of the 





war, which was a ceaseless curiosity to the old 
man, who had served as a soldier for seven years 
in Algeria. 

“There I used to meet men of all countries, 
and ever since I like to know what is passing in 
the world, Last winter I had nearly come to the 
end of my tobacco, but I do believe I could bet- 
ter want my pipe than my newspaper.” 

Salome laughed. “Happily, father, you can 
read the same paper twenty times over, but you 
can never recommence an ended pipe. That 
which vanishes in smoke vanishes forever.” 

Her voice was a little sad. Joseph looked at 
her surprised. The old man tapped his nephew 
on the shoulder. 

“Thanks to thee, lad, I have wanted neither 
pipe nor newspapers this winter. I do believe 
you think all week what you can bring us of 
Sundays.” 

“No, uncle, I do better than that. Salome 
writes down what she wants one Sunday, and I 
bring it the next.” 

“ As you brought the books which I saw you 
reading together, and the crystal cup with her 
name on it which she got last week.” 

Joseph blushed. So did Salome, without know- 
ing why. 

“The barometer is falling,” he said, absently. 

“ Nonsense of barometer! I make mine out of 
the winds and clouds, the flight of birds and the 
leaves of trees. These show as clearly as you 
can the state of the weather. When you come 
next week, nephew, you will require no sledge.” 

Joseph laughed. “It has served me well all 
winter, but I prefer my legs: they cost less 
money.” 

For though his wages had increased, he was 
still very economical. They laughed at the long 
account Joseph was beginning to keep with his 
banker. But the young fellow kept his own 
counsel over his own affairs. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue clouds were low and the sky gray when 
Joseph, stick in hand, took, next Sunday, his way 
to the forester’s cottage. Streams long frozen 
came tumbling down the rocks or filtering through 
the ground; the murmur of waters was heard on 
every side. The snow was fast disappearing in 
the forest, but many times the road was blocked 
up by trunks of trees which the now freed tor- 
rents had torn up and brought with them down 
the mountain-side. Joseph tried to lift them 
away, so as tomake an easier path for those who 
might follow him. But it was hard work. His 
bag slipped from his shoulder ; it was heavy, for, 
sledge or no sledge, he could not forget Salome’s 
commission, Very tired and breathless was he 
when he reached his uncle’s door. 

Salome stood there alone. “ Father is gone to 
the forest. He is troubled at the rapid melting 
of the snow. Sometimes our stream overflows 
its banks, and does a deal of harm.” 

Joseph had spent many an hour by the brook- 
side gathering flowers or catching trout. It had 
never occurred to him that it could do any harm— 
the innocent little stream ! 

“ The sky is not brilliant to-day, and the ground 
is well soaked with rain. Still, I think you could 
walk easily, Salome, if you will lean sometimes 
on me. Shall we start and go and look after 
your father? I own I shall be rather interested 
to see that pretty, merry little rivulet in a fury.” 

Salome did laugh. ‘‘ Accidents happen some- 
times,” said she, gravely, and agreed at once to 
Joseph’s proposal. Young and strong, steady- 
headed, sure-footed, she had no fear, except for 
her father. 

“But if we meet him, and you take his gun, 
and give him your arm, he will come safely home, 
in spite of this horrible weather.” 

So chatting, the two cousins went merrily on. 
Joseph had got into the habit of telling Salome 
all his cares, which his mother was too old and 
too infirm to be troubled with, and she in her turn 
had many things to say to him which she never 
said to her father. They spoke of present and 
future unhesitatingly, but the past was always 
a sealed book with them. 

They reached the stream without finding the 
old man. There Joseph stopped, horrified at the 
change. It was not a rivulet at all, but a foam- 
ing, roaring torrent, pouring down from the mount- 
ain-side. 

“For the love of God, let us hurry on!” cried 
Salome. “Close by is a ruined house, with a cot- 
tage built against it. If the stream sweeps it 
away, everybody will be drowned.” 

Joseph seized Salome’s hand, and they both 
ran as fast as they could. The noise of the wa- 
ters and the occasional crash of falling trees 
almost deafened them, but above it all Salome 
thought she heard cries of distress. She leaped 
from stone to stone, her long hair floating behind 
her. Joseph’s eyes followed her with admiration, 

“Never did I see a woman so strong and brave 
as this gentle cousin Salome.” 

Arrived at the abandoned house, with the little 
cottage clinging to its wall, they found it already 
half destroyed by the violence of the flood. A 
woman stood at the window, with a child in her 
arms, and just opposite, on the further shore, stood 
the old forester, gun in hand, making signs to her 
that he would try to swim across, 

Father Dominic used to say of quiet Joseph, 
“He has milk in his veins instead of blood,” but 
it did not seem so now. He called out to the be- 
wildered woman with a strong, clear voice, ac- 
customed to be obeyed, and she did obey. She 
rushed out of her cottage, with the child in her 
arms, and that instant the old wall fell upon it with 
acrash. She had only just escaped death, and 
her shrieks of terror rang through all the noise 
of the forest. 

“ Salome,” said Joseph, “hold your father fast. 
Don’t let him take off his clothes; it would be 
useless ; he could not breast the stream. I can.” 
And he was gone. 





Salome fell on her knees upon the bank. Her 
father stood by her, shouting out advices to the 
brave fellow, who was already fighting with the 
torrent. 

“Mind those branches. That round stone is 
not firm. There is a hole in the bed of the 
stream, where the current is always rapid. Brave 
lad! he guesses what he can’t know. That stu- 
pid woman! She clings to him; she will hinder 
his getting ashore.” 

But Joseph’s feet were firm on shore. He was 
able to make a sign to Salome that he would go 
straight home with the woman and child. 

“Let us hurry home, and see that there is 
food, fire, and wine,” cried Salome, but her father 
lingered. 

“If I had been only ten years younger! Then 
a lad brought up in a town could not have shown 
me how to save a woman and child.” 

Meantime Joseph, carrying the child and help- 
ing the woman, had succeeded in getting home 
first. He had not changed his clothes, but he 
had made up the fire, placed the woman in father 
Dominie’s arm-chair, and wrapped the child in a 
rug, where it lay warming its little feet on the 
hearth, and smiling up at its preserver. 

Salome stood an instant to watch the pretty 
sight; then took the child in her arms. 

“Go, Joseph, get yourself dried in father’s 
room. You have done enough for one day, You 
will be ill yourself.” 

“Then will you nurse me ?” 
hand. 

“ Anything you like, if you will only go and 
change your clothes.” 


and he took her 


Some months after Joseph and Salome were 
walking along the banks of the stream. It was 
Sunday, and the little waves seemed singing a 
Sunday psalm. 

“ What a transformation,” said Salome, “ since 
the day when you saved that poor woman and her 
child! How contented she is now! This stream 
is not more changed tltan her life, poor soul! 
Thanks to you.” 

“ And our life too,” said Joseph, tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Salome, pressing her hus- 
band’s arm, “our storms are past, the stream 
flows peacefully on. I understood to-day that 
one may yet be happy.” 

“T understood it a little before you did, per- 
haps,” said Joseph, smiling. 

THE END. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Virernia.—Get some olive-colored French bunting 
for making a basque and over-skirt for a skirt like the 
sample of silk you send. Make with flounces up the 
side, and pointed apron over-skirt draped so high that 
it will show all the flounces. Have a shirred basque 
of the wool goods. 

S. B.—Read about white dresses in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIV. The blue cashmere 
should be similarly made, and trimmed with white 
Spanish lace. Surplice throat and elbow sleeves is the 
prettiest style for such a dress. 

E..ta.—Wraps are not worn here in ball-rooms, and 
only négligé wraps of chuddah, or of crocheted wool, 
or of Spanish lace, are used for summer evenings. 
You might have white camel’s-hair made in a Mother 
Hubbard mantle of medium size—not a cloak ; line it 
with thin silk, and trim it with frills of Spanish lace. 
In the winter you could add a red plush lining, or else 
one of wadded satin. 

K. B. M.—For the black Surah silk for a lady in 
mourning use only the Surah. Have two pleatings 
finely laid and twenty inches deep across the front 
and sides, allowing only the lower one to go all around. 
Then sew a wrinkled apron to the top of the upper 
pleatiug, turn it up to the belt, and have full drapery 
behind—very bouffant and very long, yet very slender. 
Then have a simple basque with a pleated scarf on the 
neck, and also on the wrists, 

H. R.—There is no help for the glazed look that 
now ruins many silks. You can send the dress to the 
best’French scourers, and they will tell you that they 
can remove it, but not permanently, as it is caused by 
some ingredient in the silk, and though removed en- 
tirely it wi!! re-appear. It has become a risk to buy 
black silks on account of this ugly glaze, and there is 
no test that applies to all brands, though rubbing a 
sample of the silk between the thumb and finger often 
brings to view the shiny look at once. 

New Svunssortser.—Miss Braddon’s novel, Barbara, 
was first called “‘ Splendid Misery,” and was published 
in the Bazar under that title.—Get olive or else porce- 
lain blue for your summer and fall silk, and trim it 
with Spanish lace and shirring of the same. 

M. W. Y.—There are places here where you can have 
your dress nicely cleaned without ripping it, but we 
do not advise coloring silks, as there is always great 
risk in it, and dyed silk is apt to be flimsy. 

A. C.—A Cheviot wool travelling cloak with square 
sleeves, and, if you like, some gathers about the neck, 
is what you want for a wrap that will protect your 
dress as well as be warm, 

Op Sussoriser.—Do not make the front of basques 
too long if you do not want them to turn up. When 
fitting them, have the wearer sit down, and see if the 
change of position affects the garment. Then put 
some leads in the facing on the edge to hold them in 
place. 

M. D.—The stitching and darker blue ribbon will 
trim your pretty flannel stylishly. 

Winter.—It is entirely too early to decide about 
your velvet dress for next winter, The waists with 
bias fronts have the back straight. Have your entire 
dress of heliotrope silk, and make with a shirred 
basque and Greek over-ekirt, and put pleated flounces 
on the lower skirt. 

Epna.—Make your silk with a round waist, fichu, and 
a sash; then have a pleated skirt and apron over-skirt. 
Trim it with white Spanish lace. You will have a 
pretty little dress for nice occasions, though rather 
gay for church. 

Buiack-ryep Susan.—Widows wear their crape veils 
folded backward on their bonnets in summer, or else 
thrown back entirely. Black lace mitts are not worn 
in deep mourning; use instead black undressed kid 
gloves, or else silk or black lisle-thread. White crépe 
lisse crimped or finely pleated is worn around the 
neck inside black crape frills. White sheer organdy 
collars turned down and widely hemmed, with cuffs 
to match, are also suitable. 
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PORTIERE IN UNION LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE, NEW YORK.—Destoxen sy Mas, Cannace Taursen Wueecer, or L. C. Tirrany & Co,.—[See Pace 508.] 
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Rug-weaving by Hand. Figs 14. 
See illustrations on page 500. 


Amone the various kinds of Oriental work which 
have lately gained popularity, is the hand-weaving il- 
Jnstrated in Figs. 1-4, by means of which the costly 
Ushak and Smyrna rugs can be closely imitated with 
comparatively little trouble. Fig. 1 shows the frame 
which is required for the work, and which can be 
made by any carpenter. A strip of linen Java canvas 
or of sail-cloth (7) is tacked along each of the bars a 
and a’, and ends of fine but strong twine are drawn 
through the strip on the bar marked a; the ends of 
twine are cut double the length of the rug to be wov- 
en, and are fastened at regular intervals in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2, each two threads occupying about 
one-fifth of an inch of space. The threads are tempo- 
rarily wound on the bar a by turning the disk b on the 
end of it, to allow of the ends being knotted on the 
canvas on a’ in the manner shown in Fig. 2; but be- 
fore the ends are fastened, they are drawn in regular 
order through a strip of canvas (g), which can be moved 
up or down, and serves to keep the threads from be- 
coming confused during the work. The threads are 
then wound on the bar a’ by turning the disk b’. The 
work is begun by working in the first row of the woof 
in the manner shown in Fig. 2; this forms the upper 
edge of Fig. 8. A curved packing needle is sant for 
the purpose, and is threaded with two or three threads 
of strong coarse knitting cotton, or of hemp cord 
which is not firmly twisted. The first row of wool 
tufts is next knotted in; for this part of the work, if 
a very soft rog is desired, eightfold zephyr wool is 
used; but for rugs that are expected to bear hard 
usage, coarse three-thread woollen yarn is a better 
choice. Fig. 4 shows the manner of knotting in the 
woollen thread ; the left end is drawn out as far as the 
tufts are to be high, which is about three-eighths of 
an inch. After the wool is knotted in in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, and drawn up, itis cut off even 
with the left end of the tuft, and the knot is pushed, 
but not too closely, up to the woof, After the first 
row of tufts, the second row of the woof is worked in, 
and the work is continued in this manner, working in 
the tufts and the woof in alternate rows. Any design 
in symbols can be woven into the rug, each symbol 
being represented by a tuft. Fig. 3 gives a design for 
a border. One of the chief conditions to success is 
that the wool be of even thickness throughout; and 
another, that neither the wool nor the woof be drawn 
too tight, as otherwise the work will be puckered and 
uneven ; this is partly prevented by strong wire rods 
(d in Fig. 1), which are attached by one end on the in- 
ner sides of the frame, and around, which the woof is 
carried as it is brought to and fro. When part of the 
work is completed, it is wound about the bar a, releas- 
ing the warp from a’, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, etc. 
oe free 

t. L.—[Adv.] 


Pam- 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 





GOOD BABIES. 
"Tis a jolly day from East to West, 
For children thrive, and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys, they have Castoria. 
It is a fact, there is no “may be,” 
A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 
While sweet Castoria digests their food, 
Gives them health and makes them good.—[Adv.] 





Do not use chalk or magnesia, or any prepara- 
tion containing those articles, as they will ruin 
your skin, Use Riker’s American Face Powder, 
containing no injurious ingredient. Warranted 
to stand every test. 25c. per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use,—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cana, by all Grocers. 

Rovat. Baxtne Pownrr Co., New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Sold by all Chemists 





bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the bo 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Psepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

Soe ee de 1"* Classe 

de ja Faculté de Paris, 

27, rue Rambutean, Paria, 

NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. Established 1874. For circuiar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


for Constipation, 
G R | L LO N and Caen. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only entelling 
er for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arma, &c., witheut injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may ade address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Kast 20th St., N.Y. 


} ORGANS. 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY’'S only nos, $125 up. E> illus. 
Gatalog. Pure. Address BEATTY, Washington, N 








Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch- Friend. — Ali female 
er of bleeding in exist- complaints yield to its 


ence, wondrous power. 
For Burns, Scalds, | For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises,| or Open Wounds, its 


and Sprains, it is un-| action upon these is 
equalled—stopping pain | most remarkable. The 
and healing in a mar- most obstinate cases are 


vellous manner. cu 


Toothache,Faceache, 
of Py ~ mae F = Bites of Insects,Sore 
upon these delicate or-| Feet, and all diseases of 
gans is simply marvel- an Inflammatory charac- 
Jons. It can be used| ‘ef are certainly cured 
withonttheslightestfear | >Y 
of harm. POND’S EXTRACT. 


The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 

CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT ” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other ia gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation, It is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure. 





ct?” Ovr New Pawrnuet, wirn History or ovr 
Preparations, Sent FREE on arrcication TO 
PONDS EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


/ Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CoO., 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs...$30.00 





Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes.. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, _ Oo 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 
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“Our Sensiate Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED ate $20, 

$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50 


Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and | 


cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this bail a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 


defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
124 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


{RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 






Send for Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven, Conn. 


PARSHALL'S 


perfumed Bandoline. 
the hair. Unaffected b 
by Druggists. G. H. 


Original Quince Bandoline 
Powder produces an elegant 
Never spoils. Does not soil 
perspiration. 10 ce +" Sold 
ARSHALL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful 4 of the fine properties 
of weil - selected cocoa, Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until omens 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to - 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 








Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Witt Carreton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 























There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
| Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 

genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
| creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—WN. Y. Times. 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
| originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master iu 
this field of poetic literature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





FRAGRANT S0ZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 


TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMS. 
Impure Brean, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 

water, and has been endorsed by the most 

scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 











| every instance it has 
| tifal, give LATRD’S B 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to he considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

ies afflicted ‘with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


| It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is ete | harmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
| pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 


With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
M OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


| ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 








SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 

It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both: young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge, 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


GOOD BOOKS 
SUMMER READING. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale ofthe Christ. By Lew. Wattaor, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. 
ames, Jr. Illustrated. 


DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mv, Cloth, $1 00. 








By Henry 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl] of Mount Desert. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

!!! By Grorer H. Hepworrns, Author of “ Star- 
board and Port,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Groner H. Hepworru. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


bi ney oy AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
luge Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
_— Hittyer Eevxston, Post svo, Cloth, 
1 75. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuaunes Norpuorr, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. By Wirtiam 
Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Romance. 
LiaAM Biaok. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘The 
Boy Travellers iu the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hanprr- 
ton, Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Wu- 


HIS ye BE E MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKE HES. By the Author of “Jobn Halifax, 


Ganienen? 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russeit Mitrrorp. 382mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tule of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oxrver O_puoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Inerrsou.. Ll- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E, Dioxinson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 06. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W. L. Aven. With 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. 


By Curmentina Brack. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. Samvurt Inenavus 
Primz, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING. 


A Summer Book. By Groree 
Witiiam Corts. 


Tilustrated from Desigus by Ken- 


sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

I GO A-FISHING. By Witttam C. Priwe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

MARY ANERLEY. A beget Tale. By R. D. 


Briackmorr. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Ettsér Rr- 
ous, Author of ‘The Earth,’’ “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Avven. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t®” Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Mapbretdery 
for Household Decoration. Send 8c. 
Catalogue. Established 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N. Y. 


REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL. DEPARTMENTS. 


WE SHALL TAKE STOCK THREE WEEKS 
HENCE, and ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods 


FOR SUMMER WEAR, AT LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES, THAT WE MAY NOT HAVE TO CARRY 
THEM UNTIL ANOTHER SEASON, 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 

Mrs. THOMPSON’ Ss 
Celebrated Patent 


2 “WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
% this charming addition to a 
* Jady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
“i? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
> be They make a thin face appear full—soften 
eG the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remainin Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beanty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO 812 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MES. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East l4th Street. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movemunt of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
spa —s as = by thiea to 
1ealth or sale by cago 
wenn & cf is Corset Co..67 Washington St., 
npanr EO S* Chicago, lll. Price by mail, 
MONEY td $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, 












qUnreaine ge 
eMieet t7 


4 PoMuty 











Cloth, $1 OO. 





This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beautiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beauti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
SA This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


re We Sick ? 


Because we allow ictars great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and me ap hu- 
mors are therefore forced 10 the blood 
that ai a += Ae 





Y 
A 


Y (laa cl | 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


py coming Sree action of these organs a 
heir power to throw off disease. 
ilious mg and aches? 
Piles, Constipation? 


Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
— itis a dry, vegetable compound ana 
ne package will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Get i of your Druggist, he will order 
for you. rice, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60., Proprietors, 
| (Willsend post paid.) Burliugton, Vi 


$55.66 


> 








Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Ripeour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A\_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


—_ Oo es) = 
DRESS GOODS. Oo V 0 BOYS’ SUITS. 
_ 0 «=m 
MILLINERY. © O FANCY GOODS. 


uw 


animes 5 a) 0 _Unperwrar, 








LINENS. G “Oo ‘ES. 

: os 
Eighth Avenue, corner Seaeednieette . St., } 

\ New York Sanat | 

__— Sones | 

x x 
O O 

my Oo 
Q. r 0 


SHOES. Oo © Curtiery. 
r rT 


Upnorstery. OCROCK ERY. 


O 


ae 


FURNITURE. QO 0 GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 _A_O REFRIGERATORS. 


~\/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &c. 


Mail Order Department a t a specialty prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
8th Avenue 
JONES iui isa's: JONES 
NEW YORE. 
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The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 

Incompastable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
intestines. 


‘HIS justly i euabeated 2) Dietetic Preparation, B 

in ome Bo Be PEpetpely eb ee. GLUTE e- 
ved rom TER FLINT 

T CER REAL a sold ned the inven- 

tion Pe: om ct Chemis t. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of gay ent and Physicians--representing 
‘ea r, MOST eee of dical science--as t 


medi 
CCEPTABLE 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion=--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would ve difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
——— in Fevers, Pulmonary ‘om plaints. 

a and General Debility, its re Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Goronte Diarrhoea and Cholera 


nfantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 








7 
é Lrprary or Conoress, 
Corygieut Orrior, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Br rr ReMemueren, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN! ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBC TT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles’ of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit. 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Author of 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


FREE T0 YOU! 


Tn order to introduce our goods, we will make to every reader 
of this periodical a Valuable Present of Six P: erforated 
Card Mo very pretty and useful for working ae 
worsted or silk into book-marks or other souvenirs. Tr, 
this is a bona-fide free gift, and will cost you nothing. Send your 
address upon a postal card, and the mottoes will be sent you by 
return mail, free of charge. We shall also send you a catalogue 
of our goods, brt you need feel under no obligations to buy unless 
‘ou desire, Address, F, M. LUPTON, 27 Park Place, 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Haturrr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 


$66 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$6 to $20 





PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
cen, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our orginal packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes, 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 








WALTER BUHL & CO., 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 










Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, 

Fur Caps and Gloves. 


SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
IS MARKED 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. | 


For' Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY? {IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 
PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 





TOKIO | 
POWDER. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites No other preparation 


like it. Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 
WHITTEMORE « CO., ¢ Clinton, Conn 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.....+......$4 00 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year .......+.- «.. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year... w....--eame 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harver & Brorurrs, 


te HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, Y, 


0x: YOUR NAME:."70% TyeeiOs 
iow ¥ etainn, te best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
pr. nd mi Compl 


apes, “Worniterns ‘ete,—no two alike. 
jete Sample Book. .25e. Great variety 
- rinters, 100 Sa 
Address STEVEN 


Edge Cards, Laovrest prices to dealers 
les Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 
NS BROS., Box 2, Northford, Ct. 
Can secure permanent employment 
Lad A ents with good sa _ selling sees City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, et ample e outfit 
Free, Address Quecn City Suspender Con, incinnati,O. 


$12 














AW EEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 





and the New. By Josxru Harron, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 
IT. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovre D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
111. 
| FARM FESTIVALS. By Wur.t. Cantrron, Author 





DETROIT, MICH., | 


Gentlemen’s | 


of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. U niform with ‘‘Farm Ballads” and 


“Farm Legends.” 8vyo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00, 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
nV. 

BEAUTY IN DRESS, By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Vv. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 


Vi. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 


ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PaLiatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
VII. 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 


trasted with its Earlier 


being the 
Cunningham Lectures 


sy Joun Caikns, 


und Later History ; 


r 1880, 





D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 


Cloth, 60 cents. 
VINE. 
HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sarcenr. 
Royal 8vo, Muaminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 
XI. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 





and 


the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, selvium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 


W, Pewsroxe Ferrier. With Maps and Plans of 





Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
Von. L.—Gre it Britain, Ire) id: France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vor. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
— y, Greece. 
Vou. IL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
x 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 


The Young Nimrods in North America A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated, 8Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


1X. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 
Short History of the English Cx 
By Henry Canor Lover. 


A 
jonies in America. 


Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Beautiful Wretch: 
LIAM Biackx. With 55 





a Brighton Story. 
llustrations, 
By the Author of ‘* Golden- 

an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


$1 00. 


By Wi- 
20 ceuts. 


| The Stor y of Helen Troy. 
Rod, 


£2: By Groner H. Heewortn. 


| An Ocean Free-Lance. By Ww. Crank Russein. 20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By ALior O'Hanton, 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Turo.Girr 20 cents. 


zy 
>y 


At the Seaside, and other St 
AY. 15 cel ts. 


ories. Mary Cro. 


A Child of Nature. By Ronerr Buowanan, 15 cents, 
aud other Stories. 
15 ceuts. 


My First Offer, 


By Mary Crou. 
Hay. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Rior. 20 cents 


By Water Besant and 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 
Who was Pan! Grayson ? 
lustrated. $1 00, 


By Joun Hasserron. Il- 


t@™ Harrre & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2” Hanrer’s Caratocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
| Edson Blectro- Magnetic Garter 


CURES NEURALG PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, 38 ¢ 1 ATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. Devetors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MakKVELLoVS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILi~- 
Suarey and Dwarrep Limss, 
Substantially made of best Sink, 
SaTix on Corto a ees Beau- 
tiful in appeara 
PRICES: One in neh, all Sik or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), La adies’, $1.50; 
{ien's, 2 Misses’, $1 5 Chil- 
@ren’s (very solt anc ad e Nuss , 5 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
% cents, Sent to any address, 
at-paid, on receipt of Pe natal 
Sener Order = Registered Let- 





ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC “FABRIC CcO., 4 
Duane St., N. P, O. Box 4048, 





Mme. GURNEY & Cco., 
6 East 14th Street, N, Y., 
Importers of materials for HONITON ond POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and al! materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework, “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. 
30 LOVELY. Moss-Rose & Ass't. Cc bromo C ards, 
name on, 10c. A 32-col. story paper Free with 
| every order. AMERIOAN Carp Co., West Haven, Conn, 








AUGUST 6, 1881. 








eas : tiated . f ~ - - em ——nenerenimmmorecntat Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton, was con- 
| " ; pe ae Py -# gratulated bya young lady on being made 
| III. & , 

=f 


she did so, she archly tapped his wi 
with her fan, and the powder was puffe 
out, “There, my dear,” said the doctor, 
“you see that, although you can readily 
get powder ont of the canon, you can 
not so easily get the ball.” 
—__—— 












I 
This is the mii, 
And this the rye, 
Which made the soldier tarry 


As he was passing by 
An) 
"7 


a canon of Westminster, and she asked 
him to give a ball in the vacation. As 
| He used a great big D, 
And was discouraged for 


a term ; \ 4\ 
In fact, turned his back on the x 

maiden so firm. %, “Here, James, take these two cakes, 
and give the smaller one to your little 
>rother.” 

James examines the cakes carefully, 
appears undecided, and finally takes a 
heroic bite out of one of them, which he 
passes Over to his brother, with the re- 
mark, ‘* There, Tommy, I’ve made you a 
smaller one—they were of the same size.” 


Ps 
R/ Midl 
oy 


sndieithicailphsinsinisenne 

Rab, a village worthy, leading a white 
horse, is accosted by a wag. 

Wage (anxiously). ‘Man, Rab, sharely 
er horse is no weel? It’s awtu’ white 
n the face.” 

Raw (stuttering). * 1-f-£ your he-he- 
heed had been as long in a hal-hal-halter, 
ye’d_be-be-been wh-white in the face 
tae!” 








—_——_>__— 


SRST 
SSS 


A subscriber asks if we can recom- 
mend a cheap and pegs watering- 
place. Certainly. Just let us know 
where it is, and we'll recommend it, 
That’s the kind we approve of. 

eanntigeiiiienenne 

A very quick and clever child made an 
observation to her governess the other 
day which had a great deal of truth in it. 

“How is it, my dear,” inquired the 
lady, “‘ that you do not understand this 
simple thing ?” 

**IT do not know, indeed,” she answer- 
ed, with a eg look ; ** but I some- 



























Hi ! times thin have so many things to 
nN Uti learn that I have not time. to under. 
stand.” 
II. IV. s ieneaienncnmnateail 
ail He pleaded her to marry, But then, said he, “7 Why should not an absconding debtor 
- : 3ut she said, with a sigh, Belong to a mation be called a swindler ?—Because he is a 
a “You're much too airy, Who are noted for their D-/erm-I-nation. non est man, 
You fellows in the midl-eye-tarry.” | I'll wade in 
“ agin 
a - ; 








H and win.” 







ae. ee id 
ee Se 
FACETI®. 2 3G} ) | 
; MNS hie 7 | 
A man met a friend from the coun- ll WG / 

try on the street. * a Qe 
** How do you come on 2?” exclaim- Te Z /* | 
ed the former. “ When I last heard 


of you you had a lawsuit on hand 


with Tom Smith about a fine horse. V. y | 
How did that end ?” She cried, “‘’Tis Ae! \ 
“T won it. Icompletely gotaway | Away I'll row!” 
with Tom. You see, the justice was (But in her excitement she was 
the most honest man in the world; | careless, you know.) 
80 I wrote him a note asking him to VII 
accept the inclosed five-dollar bill.” . 
“T should think the judge would To the shore they row, 
have ruled against you for trying to And the brave man } 
bribe him.” VI y Made her heart tick | 
“So he would if I had not been : * tsi 4 With a palm-leaf fan. 
careful to sign Tom Smith’s name She broke a pin, / 
instead of my own.” And then fell in, 
connenniatpigmeme 


But was rescued by her 
An industrious tradesman having he-row. 
taken a new a2 peo awoke him 
at a very carly hour on the first 
morning by calling ont that the 
family were sitting down to table. 
“Thank you,” said the boy, as he 
turned over in the bed to adjust him- 
self for a new nap—** thank you, I 
never eat anything during the night.” 
a. A 

A Sroon—An article that meets a 

lady’s lips without kissing them. 
—p——. 

Time 1s Monry.—Of course it is, 
or how could you “spend an even- 
ing ?” 

A cvrious-looking meditative man 
was roaming through an anatomical 
museum, and came across the skel- 
eton of a donkey. “ Ah,” he said, 
sotto voce, in reverential awe, as he 
carefully adjusted his green specta- 
cles on his nose, “we are indeed 
fearfully and wonderfully made !” 

—__>__—_ 

Yon can not cuitivate a man’s ac- 
quaintance by continually harrow- 
ing his feelings. 

a 

How To pe AGrerasie.—Call upon 
people out of season ; upon business , S -- / \ . 
people especially in business hours, a , . ~ “SS : \ ] ee 
for a long friendly chat on things in 7 ‘ 
general, Stop people in the street if 
they appear to be in a hurry; if they 
are not in the latest cnt and newest | - 
garments, say you thought your | ‘ ~The 
friend was going to the tailor’s. Al- 
ways assist the teller in the midst of ~~ 


VIIL. 
(Of course you see 
How it will be.) 
She promised to marry her row-man— 
A conclusion quite row-man-tick, 














& story oF © statment, Come in THE STORY OF A SOLDIER BRAVE AND HIS TRUE-LOVE. 
late to church, or the concert, or to 


dinner. Always laugh in the wrong . 4 : - 
place, or about a ckeute too soon. Tell some anec- The following incident occurred at the recent Bag- | A Cincinnati paper says that the politest young man | In a French translation of Macbeth, the “‘ Hail, Mac- 


beth !” of the witches became “‘ Comment vous portez- 


dote that comes as near as possible to some unpleasant | shot bazar in Eng ’ y x gentleman thought 
Y y F ot baz: i England. A young gentle n though yous, M. Macbeth ?” 


circumstance in the family affairs of a person present. | he fancied a certain article exposed for sale at one of 
If at a loss for conversation, the small-pox or drainage | the stalls, and he was certain he fancied the lady who 
Will fill up the gap. presided at the stall. He remarked, therefore, that he 
thought that particular article 
very pretty. 

The lady said, ** Yes, it is very 
pretty. My mother sent it.” 

“Ah, really?” pursued the 
young gentleman, determined 
to discover the name of the 
owner of the eyes that had be- 
witched him—“ really? Let 
me see—I think I have met 
your mother. Her name is—” 

“The Queen !” answered the 
lady. 

The young gentleman did not 
wait for the last train from Bag- 
shot. 


going is a resident of that city. He took oif his hat to 
talk to a lady through the telephone, 








—_——@—— 


“Mr. Boatman,” said a timid 
woman to the ferryman who 
was rowing her across a river, 
“are people ever lost in this 
river?” 

“Oh no, ma‘am,” he replied ; 
“we always finds ’em again 
within a day or so.” 








Paste Sate 
A Lazy Coox—One that “ frit- 
ters” away her time. 


—_~.——_—— 

A Sexpy Ooovration —The 
florist’s. 

“TI wish to ask the Court,” 
said a facetious barrister, who 
had been called to testify as an 
expert, “if I am compelled to 
come into this case, in which I 
have no personal interest, and 
vive a legal opinion for noth- 
ng?” 

















“* Yes, yes, cortainty,” replied A TINGE OF ENVY. 
ry Seger my pt “ey “It's easy to see, Jinny, she ain't used to good Close. Jist see how she carries her Pairasol.”’ 




















